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TEACHERS AND THE MOST 
HOLY ROSARY. One very salutary 
method of reciting the beads is to 
make the meditation on the mysteries 
comprise reflections on our lives as 
teachers and students. Until we 
practise this device for a little while 
we cannot realize how very illuminating and helpful it is. 
Indeed it might be said, with no material exaggeration, 
that the entire philosophy and psychology of teaching 
and the entire art of study are containeu potentially in 
the Most Holy Rosary. 

To illustrate. ‘he conduct of Our Most Blessed Lady 
in the First Joyful Mystery bears a wealth of suggestive- 
ness for us as students of life and books. She was in a 
receptive attitude. Yet she was not, like the Athenians 
of St. Paul’s day, idly intent on some new thing. The 
momentous tidings conveyed by Gabriel startled her; yet, 
immediately, she neither accepted nor rejected. She sought 
the truth in explanation and reflection. Though an angel 
of the Most High God stood before her, she did not ac- 
cept his words at their face value; she stated her dif- 
ficulties, and only when her perplexities were dissolved 
did she say, “Bebold the handmaid of the Lord.” Med- 
itation of this sort on the mystery of the Annunciation 
will teach us that as students we must on the one hand 
guard against novelties and on the other welcome the truth 
no matter how startling or impossible incredible it may 
seem. We learn, too, that we are not to be dazzled by 
the personality or reputation of the bearer of the tidings, 
but must thoroughly and respectfully scrutinize his teach- 
ings. 

The Fourth Sorrowful Mystery reminds us of some of 
our most sacred obligations as teachers. Like our Blessed 
Savior, day in and day @ut we must bear our personal 
crosses--the cross of spiritual aridity, the cross of ad- 
_ministrative cares, the cross of physical anguish, the cross 
of our own astonishing weakness, the cross of misunder- 
standing or gossip or calumny, the cross of ingratitude 
and lack of appreciation. Yet, though our shoulders are 
galled and our knees atremble, though sometimes, even, 
we fall beneath the dolorous burden, we must not be 
unmindful of the needs of others. .We must continue, to 
the limit of our powers, to assist and comfort those round 
about us. Jesus, though the crown of thorns seared 
His adorable brow, though the lashes of His captors 
stung anew His torn and aching flesh, found time to 
greet His Most Blessed Mother, to give to St. Veronica 
a priceless memorial of His journey, to reward the none 
too willing help of the Cyrenian, to warn the women of 
Jerusalem of disasters yet to come. 

And as teachers and as students we find inspiration in 
the Third Glorious Mystery. The disciples were gathere: 
together; we lead the community life. The disciples were 
intent on prayer and meditation; we must give ourselves 
earnestly and steadfastly to the duties of consonant with 
our religious and our educational profession. The Holy 
Spirit descended as tongues of fire upon the heads of the 
disciples; the great truths of life and faith come to us, 
when we are alert and openminded, in sudden and thrill- 
ing burst of illumination. The disciples, possessed of the 
Spirit of God, went forth with a certain divine impetuous- 
ness and brought thousands of the citizens to a perception 
of the truth; we must possess an energy, an interest, a 
contagious enthusiasm for the things we teach, a rapturous 
zeal which will enkindle liking and desire in our pupils. 

Obviously, this is not the only method of meditating on 
the mysteries of the Most Holy Rosary. But it is a 
method that now and then, especially during this month 
of October, we might profitably adopt. 
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ADULTERATED HISTORY. All 
honor to the Spanish War Veterans in 
encampment assembled! At their re- 
cent meeting at Minneapolis, the vet- 
erans voiced an official protest against 
the tendency at present manifested 
by writers of school textbooks to 
Anglicize American history. The veterans called especial 
attention to certain new histories of the United States 
where in there is mention of Bunker Hilland Lexington, 
wherein Benedict Arnold is enlogized and his treason 
condoned. 

The Spanish War Veterans have uttered a timely warn- 
ing. For during the past few years our university cen- 
ters in this country have been subjected to a very 
thorough attack of British propaganda. The effort is 
being made to demonstrate that the United States is a 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon people--whoever the Anglo- 
Saxons may be!--England is persistently spoken of as 
“the mother country,’ and bluff King Hal and Oliver 
Cromwell and other worthies are referred to as our pro- 
cestors. It is not surprising that as a result of the pro- 
pagandist activities and the extreme susceptibility of our 
university savants, textbooks should make their appear- 
ance very much adulterated to conform with the “hands 
across the sea” idea. 

In the interests of truth, in the interests of genuine 
historical science, in the interests of thoroughgoing Ameri- 
canism, it is our duty to detect and denounce such text- 
books no matter by whom written or by whom published 
or by whom sponsored and endorsed. When there is ques- 
tion of adopting new textbooks of United States history 
let us be sure that thet books chosen are not adulterated. 
Let us recall that most of the citizens of this 
country are not of English ancestry, that for 
most of the pupils in our schools England is 
in no sense of the word “the mother country,” 
that the United States as a nation had its inception be- 
cause of the stupidity and tyranny of the British Govern- 
ment. Let us recall that we have fought more with Eng- 
land than with any other nation, that England did her 
best to disrupt this country in the troublous days of our 
Civil War, that Grover Cleveland had to slap her face with 
his famous Venzuelan message, that even today England 
is our keenest commerical rival. 

The Spanish War Veterans, it is safe to assume, desire 
no quarrel with England. Doubtless they recognize her 
numerous excellences and gladly acclaim the sterling 
qualities of the English people. But they protest, and 
rightly, against an ignoring of the truth on the part 
of textbook makers inspired by a propaganda as power- 
ful as it is pernicious. 


ES EA- 5 


OF DANTE STUDY. Last month the civilized world 
commorated the Dante Sexcentenary, and it is very grati- 
fying to observe in this connection that very many of 
our Catholic schools in this country held appropriate 
exercises on Dante Day, September 14. The- distin- 
guished Florentine is one of the three supreme world 
poets, and he is the supreme Catholic poet; and he is a 
world poet because he is a Catholic poet. As one of 
American Catholic Dante students has written: “The story 
of Dante Alighieri makes us understand many things; 
but most of all does it teach this discordant twentieth 
century that religion, rightly understood and rightly vita- 
lized, instead of being a ball and chain dragging at a 
man’s ankle, is really a pair of luminous wings enabling 
him to mount even unto the stars.” 

Now that the Sexcentenary has aroused anew our in- 
terest in Dante, let us do our utmost to conserve and en- 
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hance that interest. His life story should be familiar 
to every Catholic child, and to his great poem should 
every Catholic teacher go for light and inspiration. For 
various reasons Dante is not easy to read; but he is well 
worth the trouble incident to the study of his works. 

A brochure helpful to the Catholic teacher interested 
in Dante has been issued by the English Department of 
Our Lady of Victory Academy, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Among other things it contains the tribute paid to Dante 
by the present Holy Father, a brief biography of the 
poet, study questions and bibliography. This “Guide to 
the Student of Dante” is availiable for Catholic schools 
at forty cents a copy; in orders of twenty-five or more, 
thirty cents a copy. 


CONSIDER THE COCKATOO. Out in Colorado 
there is a certain Mrs. Manker who owns a crested cock- 
atoo. The bird is estimated to be 115 years old. Yet 
it is very alert old bird; it can talk rather better than 
a parrot, and in addition can bark like a dog and cluck 
like a hen “In fact,” says Mrs. Manker, “it will do 
everything but swear.” 

It is by no means improboble that the cockatoo’s ab- 
stention from profanity has a good deal to do with its 
length of days. It has been in the Manker family for 
more than three generations, and bids fare to iive a long 
time to come. 

The longevity of the Colorado cocktaoo is unusual but 
not miraculous. And it is worthy of emulation on the 
part of other cockatoos to say nothing of human beings 
who eschew profainity and other things that maketh sick 
the heart of men. Go to the cockatoo, thou invalid, and 
learn wisdom! 


ATHLETICS. “I bestow a blessing on your games 
and your athletic exercises; they will make your bodies 
healthy and vigorous, and likewise they will powerfully 
and beneficially influence your souls.” 

That is what, a few years ago, the late Pope Pius X 
said to a group of young men. And he spoke as one hav- 
ing authority, for in his own heyday the Pope was an 
enthusiast for one of the best forms of manly sport, 
mountain’ climbing. By intelligent and enthusiastic hik- 
ing he built up a physique that stood him well in the 
closing years of his life. 

It is well for us to remember the words of the saintly 
Pius X. And it is well, too, to bear in mind that he in- 
voked a blessing on the athletes, not on the vicarious 
sportsmen in the bleachers. The best sports are those 
in which the greater number participate actively; the 
worst, those which produce a handful of experts and a 
mob of spectators. 

There can be no doubt that the temdency of athletic 
afiairs in many of our educational institutions is such 
as would not win a very cordial benediction from the 
good Pope. For often, for the sake of what we er- 
roniously consider “good advertising,” or in the interests 
of a nebudous thing denominated “school spirit,” we ap- 
proximate to the athletic ideals of pagan Rome and set 
about the development of a group of semi-professional 
gladiators to the exclusion from participation of the vast 
majority of the students. The ideal athletic field is the 
one that has no bleachers. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Very astute financiers 
often secure funds for our school buildings, and very 
zealous administrators frequently draw up the plans. But 
sometimes those of us who have to occupy the buildings 
after the aforesaid administrators have been gathered to 
their reward heartly regret that their zeal had not been 
a trifle more according to knowledge. A very pious 
man does not necessarily make an enlightened architect; 
and not even that mysterious grace of state, whereby 
surperiors do viliant things, will take the place of a 
thoroughgoing study of the art of construction. 

Wherefere the attention of pastors, superintendents and 
principals is respectfully called to “School Architecture: 
its Principals and Practices,” by John J. Donovan and 
Others, published this year by the Macmilian Company 
of New York. Mr. Donovan, who at present resides in 
Oakland, California, is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Schools of Technology and a member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. He is, moreover, the architect of 
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The vital aspect is the fund- 
amental aspect in literary ap- 
preciation. Formal study and 
aesthetic study both have their 
importance, but of themselves 
they lead not to the heart of 
books. For the heart’ of 
books is the heart of life, and 
he who would learn to know 
and evaluate any literary pro- 
duct which in any serious sense 
can claim consideration as a 
work of art must learn first to 
study it in its relations to life. 
Without the vital aspect litera- 
ture becomes merely an orna- 
mental thing like a molding or 
a utilitarian thing like an arch; 
the living word becomes a fossil. 

Brother Leo, F.S.C.  Pruitful study of literature rec- 
ognizes the vital element therein; it recognizes the great 
books of the world as portraits and interpretations of 
the life of man. 

And, similarly, the religious aspect is the fundamental 
aspect in life. Man has been bidden to seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His Justice; and even were we dis- 
posed to ignore that command and the authority whence 
it comes, we could not, as consistent thinkers, ignore 
either its practical applications or its philosophical validity. 
And turning alike from the Church and from the schools, 
and appealing to the experience of the race and the con- 
sensus of human experience, we should still recognize 
the importance, the fundamental importance, of the role 
played by religion alike in the history of nations and 
in the career of individual men. “The fool hath said in 
his heart, ‘There is no God,’ is significant in its literary 
not less than in its religious implications; for in books as 
in life the height of absurdity is the denial of the claims 
of the Creator on the creature. The wasted life, the 
futile life is the non-religious life. It is such a life that, 
in the words of the world’s master dramatist, is a tale 
told by an idiot, signifying nothing. 

Religion and literature have, indeed, so many things in 
common and touch life simultaneously at so many points 
that they have been sometimes: thought to be identical, or 
at least certain manifestations of religion and certain forms 
of literature have been assumed to be but one and the 
same thing. Thus Professor George Santayana of Harvard 
University, states the essential idea of his book, “Poetry 
and Religion,” in the following words from the preface: 

re Religion and poetry are identical in essence, 
and differ merely in the way in which they are attached 
to practical affairs. Poetry is called religion when it 
intervenes in life, and religion, when it merely supervenes 
upon life, is seen to be nothing but poetry . . As 
religion is deflected from its course when it is confused 
with a record of facts or of natural laws, so poetry 
is arrested in its development if it remains an unmeaning 
play of fancy without relevance to the ideals and purposes 
of life. In that relevance lies its highest power. As its 
elementary pleasantness comes from its response to 
the demands of the ear, so its deepest beauty comes from 
its response to the ultimate demands of the soul.” 

The two root statements of this -paper--that the vital 
aspect in literature is its fundamental aspect and that the 
religious aspect in life is its fundamental aspect-- suggest 
the root principles governing the making of books, 
the teaching of books and the appreciation of books. 
Writing, teaching and creative reading are all successful 
in the degree in which they recognize that literature 
interprets life and that religion illumines, explains and 
vivifies life. 


The root principles thus drawn from the essential re- 
lations and inter-relations of life, literature and religion 
may be reduced to four: First, that religion is essential to 
the making of literature; secondly, that religion is a 
constructive force in literature; thirdly, that religion is an 
indispensable aid to the appreciation of literature; and, 
finally, that our appreciation of literature grows in pro- 
portion as our sense of religion widens and deepens. 

1. It must be conceded, of course, that a perception, 
however vivid and searching, of the religious implications 
of human life does not of itself guarantee a literary 
product, otherwise every hymn would be a poem, every 
tract would be a masterpiece, every sermon would be a 
work of art. The formal and the aesthetic elements are 
necessary; but granted presence of manner and mood ina 
sufficiently ample measure, that presence will not of itself 
constitute literature. The vital element is likewise neces- 
sary, and the expression of the vital element is incomplete 
and incoherent without a free and full recognition of the 
religious aspect of man’s life and destiny. This theoretical 
view, the product of deductive reasoning, is validated by 
inductive observation. For all we need do is to pass in 
review the books and the authors that are accepted as 
classics, the books and the authors that are acknow- 
ledged to be surpassingly and permanently great, and 
we shall find in all of them and in each of them--despite 
difference in time and variety of mood and divergence of 
outlook--a recognition of religion and an insistence on the 
importance of the religious aspect in the life of man. The 
gods of Homer and Virgil have little in common with the 
gods of Dante and Calderon, and the moral preachments 
of the Book of Job are not always consonant with those 
of “Sartor Resartus;” but in evry literary masterpiece, 
no matter by what hand penned or in what age produced, 
there is a voicing of religious ideals and a formulation of 
religious truths. This is so because, since the prime 
in one or other of its manifold manifestations it appealed 
function of literature is to interpret life, it must per- 
force concern itself with what is, and ever has been, the 
dominant interest in life, the religious interest. 

2. The presence of the religious element in the great 
books of the world must of necessity be admitted by all 
who know, even superficially, the masterpieces of litera- 
ture;,but not all students accept that religious element as 
a positive, as a constructive force in either literature or 
life. Confronted with an epoch in history, like the Middle 
Ages, when the religious interest absorbs so much thought 
and vitality, some students might claim that but for re- 
ligion the Middle Ages would have made more extensive 
and more benefical contributions to civilization; con- 
fronted with an individual writer like Dante Alighieri, 
who so deeply and so minutely stressed many aspects of 
religious interest, they might exclaim, “That is precisely 
what is the matter with him!” Such critics recognize, as 
perforce they must, the magnitude of the role played by 
religion in human civilization and the invariable pres- 
ence of religious elements in the great books of the 
world; but they are quick to argue that the world with- 
out religion would be finer and happier world, that 
literature without religion would be a collection of greater 
books. 

With the role played by religion in history we have here 
no immediate concern, but to the objectors who claim 
to find religion a destructive and debilitating force in 
either life or books, we need only analyze the data in the 
white light of truth. Let us face theories with facts. And, 
insofar as literature is concerned, insofar as any individual 
writer is concerned, the facts unmistakably and emphati- 
cally point to the conclusion that absorption in religious 
problems, devotion to religious issues and adherence to 
religious truths have aided rather than hindered the evo- 
lution of literature and the development of individual 
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writers. We recall a literary form which at first sight 
seems to have the least connection with religion--the 
drama; yet even a hasty investigation of dramatic origins 
will demonstrate that the drama is indebted to religion 
for its very existence. In Greece, in Spain, even in Eng- 
land--when England was Merrie England--the drama was 
born at the foot of the altar. 

And the constructive role played by religion in evol- 
ving a literary form is equally manifest in the growth and 
potency of individual writers, Religion--specifically Cath- 
olicism--is the very warp and woof of one of the three 
supreme poets of all time, Dante. Was it a deterrent 
power, an inhibiting obsession, a ball and chain dragging 
at his ankle? Rather was it a liberating force, an inspiring 
enthusiasm, a pair of wings enabling him to transcend or- 
dinary human experience and mount undaunted even unto 
the stars. Religion made Dante: and in proportion as, 
in one or other of its manifold manifestations, it appealed 
to them, it made likewise Sophocles and Plato, Shake- 
speare and Milton, Goethe and Moliere. 

3. Dryasdust scholarship studies books from the out- 
side; it busies itself with dates of publication, with parallel 
passages, with masculine and feminine endings; it in- 
volves a rule of thumb process of criticism in which there 
is no spark of living reality. Vital scholarship, on the other 
hand, studies books from the inside; it follows the current 
of ideas, it recreates the moods in which those ideas had 
their source, it reconstructs by means of sympathetic 
imagination the human life whence the books sprang and 
of which they are embodiments. Dryasdust scholarship 
may indeed proceed without any very keen and thrilling 
religious perceptions. But true, vital appreciation stands 
in need at every turn of the indispensable aids which re 
ligion, and religion alone, can furnish. Awareness of re- 
ligion, sensitiveness to the appeals of religion, sympathy 
with the manifold manifestations of religion are indispens- 
able to the study of books from the inside. Religion, as 
we have seen, has played a considerable part in the con- 
struction of the world’s literature; religion must play a 
not less prominent part in the’ reconstruction of the 
world’s literature. 

As an, instance. What, if not a religious interest, can 
enable us to evaluate, to appreciate Francis Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven?” Without religious sympathies, with- 
out religious convictions, how could we possibly study 
that poem from the inside?, how reconstruct the mood 
of its inception how verify its essential truth to human 
life? To get at the heart of “The Hound of Heaven” 
we must realize what the eminent Protestant divine, 
Phillips Brooks, meant when he said, “The way to escape 
from God is to escape into Him;” we must recall the 
glowing tribute paid by Thomas a’ Kempis to the sur- 
passing excellence of Divine Love; we must meditate on 
the searching scriptural saying that perfect love casteth 
out fear. Only then do we perceive that “The Hound of 
Heaven” is more than a bit of rhetorical efflorescence 
more than a metrical symphony, more than a rhapsody of 
sound; only then do we perceive that the poem is a human 
document, a transcript of universal human experience, 
that it is, in Milton’s scintillating and undying phrase, 
“the precious lifehood of a master spirit.” 

4. Our fourth principle governing the vital appre- 
ciation of literature in the light of religion is really a 
corollary of the third. For since religion helps us the 
better to understand and to reconstruct great books, ob- 
viously the more intimately we incorporate in ourselves 
the spirit of religion the richer is our equipment for lit- 
erary study. To study literature, to teach literature is in 
a sense to re-make literature. Religion helped in the mak- 
ing; it must help as well in the re-making. 

Here, as I see it, is the teeming advantage of the 
Catholic teacher and the Catholic school. For the Cath- 
olic teacher is by profession a religious, a person who 
carries the principles of religious perfection into fruitful 
practice by means of his vows and his rules and his 
religious spirit; and the Catholic school is an institution 
upreared and sustained through devotion to religion, an 
institution which finds in religion the very reason for 
its existence. Given the requisite scholarly equipment, 
given the necessary technical skill, I can conceive of no 
better teacher of literature than the Catholic teacher. 
Within the classroom of the Catholic school he is free to 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS. 


Reverend John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., Director, The Colum- 
bus Foundation, University of Illinois. 


NOTE: This paper was read before the Parish School De- 
partment of the National Catholic Educational Association at 
their convention in Cincinnati, June 30, 1921. It also consti- 
tutes the substance of a chapter in a book which the author 
has in process of preparation, entitled ‘“‘Chapters from Modern 
Pedagogy.” 

What is the particular value to be gained from the 
use of standardized educational tests, scales and measure- 
ments? is a question on the lips of many of our teachers 
at the present day. The query is both practical and 
timely. For no other single topic has received such 
voluminous treatment in the pedagogical literature of the 
past decade. This theme holds a dominant place in the dis- 
cussions at teachers’ institutes and cducational conven- 
tions. Teachers who were in the service long before 
standardized tests and measurements came into existence 
are now flocking in great numbers to summer schools 
to learn both the theory and practice of these latest of 
pedagogical devices. 

Not only, however, is much being said and written 
about them, but they are also being used extensively in 
the public school systems throughout the country. Not 
long ago the writer was in the office of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at the University of Illinois which 
is a distributing center for many millions of educational 
tests. On the wall a map indicated the cities and towns 
which are now using standardized.measurements. The 
public school systems of appreciable size, not yet em- 
ploying these modern devices are the marked exception. 
Comparing that map with one compiled only five years 
ago, one finds a striking contrast. It shows graphically 
the mighty strides which this form of educational activ- 
ity has taken in the past few years. It has already ef- 
fected marked changes in the technique of procedure for 
the teacher, the administrator, and the supervisor. 

The value of these educational measurements can prob- 
ably best be shown by first answering the question, What 
is the particular felt need or want for whose satisfaction 
these tests have been brought into being? What was 
the break down in our educational machinery? or rather, 
What was the inherent defect which was uncovered with 
such convincing force in our pedagogical practice—a de- 
fect which once discovered clamored loudly for remedial 
action. The defect is the purely subjective and conse- 
quently conflicting unreliable character of teachers’ marks 
or measurements of a pupil’s scholastic proficiency. In 
other words, the marks or grades given by teachers to 
the same examination paper or to other manifestations 
of the pupil’s knowledge vary so widely among them- 
selves as to lessen markedly the weight or the confidence 
we can place in them as accurate indices of the pupil’s 
knowledge or mastery of a given subject. The need, 
therefore, is for the substitution of an objective imper- 
sonal reliable measurement for the subjective personal un- 
reliable method which has hitherto been in use. 

THE VARIABILITY OF TEACHERS’ MARKS. 

While it has doubtless long been a matter of common 
knowledge that some slight variability may be found in 
ratings given by teachers to the same examination paper, 
it remained for F. Y. Edgeworth, professor of political 
economy at the University of Oxford, to startle the edu- 
cational circles by revealing the wide degree of that 
variability. His experiment is the first one of its kind 
of which the writer has been able to find any record 
in the literature on the subject. That was in 1889. The 
care which Professor Edgeworth exercised to exclude pos- 
sible sources’ of error in the conduct of his experiment 
affords the scientific student of education of today a dis- 
tinct thrill of pleasure. The professor inserted in the 
English Journal of Education, a specimen of Latin prose 
composition with the request that the paper be rated by 
competent persons. Because of the care exercised in 
the conduct of this pioneering experiment, it is worth 
while to quote the professor’s words: 

“T propose through the medium of the Journal of Edu- 
cation to invite any competent person to assign a mark 
to the subjoined piece of Latin prose, upon the supposi- 
tion that he is marking the work of a candidate for the 


India Civil Service. Let it be distinctly understood that 
in giving his mark the examiner is not to look to, or wish 
to illustrate, his own ideal classical elegance nor yet 
the degree of proficiency which may be current in the 
school or other institution with which he may be con- 
nected. Let him imagine that he has been appointed 
examiner in Latin for the India Civil Service, and let 
him give his mark, having regard only to what may be 
expected from the candidate for that prize. Let 100 be 
the maximum attainable by any candidate. 

“To avoid accidental divergence as much as possible, 
to perform the experiment under the most favorable con- 
ditions, I would suggest that the examiners should con- 
sist of a pretty homogeneous class—of much the same 
class as those who actually conduct our public examina- 
tion. To be more definite I would invite to take part in 
this experiment only those who have taken high honors 
in classics at one of the universities or classical masters 
of the sixth form in a public school. All such are earn- 
estly invited to examine the accompanying piece with 
as much care as if they really were exercising the func- 
tion of public examiner; and send to the editor their ver- 
dict guaranteed by their name and status, which, it need 
hardly be added, it is not intended to publish. ‘It is de- 
sirable that the examiners should assign their respective 
marks independently and without mutual conference.” 

In answer to the request, “twenty-eight highly compe- 
tent examiners were so kind as to mark this piece of 
Latin prose.” This distribution of the marks is as fol- 
lows: 45, 59; 67, 67.5, 70, 70; 72.5, 75, 75, 75,. 45, 45, 75, 
77, 80, 80, 80, 80, 82, 82, 85, 85, 87.5, 88, 90, 100, 100. 

The marks are thus seen to range all the way from 
45 per cent to 100 per cent, revealing a degree of varia- 
bility in the ratings even of experts which few would 
have previously suspected. 

In 1911, the Master’s Thesis reporting the results of 
an experiment in the marking of papers was submitted 
to Columbia -University by Allen M. Ruggles. Eleven 
graduate students in teachers’ college had marked twenty 
sixth-grade geography papers. And even wider varia- 
tion in the marks is manifested here than in the experi- 
ment of Edgeworth. Thus on one paper the ratings of 
the eleven competent judges range from 35 to 100; on 
another paper, from 0 to 59; on another, from 15 to 70; 
and so on for the others. Commenting on the wide di- 
vergence between the marks of these judges, F. J. Kelly, 
in a rather exhaustive study on Teachers’ Marks}, sub- 
mitted as a Doctor’s Thesis to Columbia University and 
published in 1913, aptly remarks: “There is as much 
variation among the several judges as to the value of each 
paper as there is variation among the several papers in 
the estimation of each judge. And the set of papers are 
of widely different values too.” 

The investigations of R. E. Carter? in Milwaukee in 
1911, of F. J. Kelly in Hackensack, New Jercey, in 1913, 
and of F. W. Johnson’ at the High School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have all yielded data emphasizing the 
conflicting character and consequently the general unre- 
liability of teachers’ marks and grades. 

INVESTIGATION OF STARCH AND ELLIOTT. 

The investigation which brought the results of previous 
experimentation on this subject to a focal point and 
which has probably done more than any other study 
to demonstrate to the teachers of the country the con- 
flicting and inaccurate character of their own marks, is 
the investigation conducted by Starch and Elliott* of the 
University of Wisconsin. They investigated the reliabil- 
ity of the marks assigned by teachers to papers in his- 
tory, English and geometry. The writer will epitomize 
their study of the marks assigned in geometry, as it will 
illustrate their method and the general results obtained. 

A facsimile copy of an actual examination paper in 
plane geometry from one of the largest high schools in 
Wisconsin was sent to the high schools in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The teacher of geometry was requested to mark the paper 
on the customary scale of one hundred per cent. Replies 





1—Kelly, F. J., Teachers’ Marks, p. 53. 

2—Carter, R. E., “Correlation of Elementary Schools and High 
Schools;’”’ in Elementary School Teacher, vol. 12, pp. 109-18. 

38—Johnson, F. W., “A Study of High School Grades;’’ in 
School Review, Vol. 19, pp. 13-24. 

4—Starch and Elliott, ‘‘Reliability of Grading Work in Mathe- 
matics’; in School Review, Vol. 21, pp. 254-59. 
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were received from 116 schools. There are two a priori 
considerations which would seem to lead one to expect 
rather a close similarity in the ratings assigned to this 
paper. First, the subject-matter of geometry, unlike lit- 
erature or art, would seem to be so concrete and objec- 
tive as to eliminate or at least reduce to a minimum, the 
scope for individual subjective evaluation. Secondly, the 
persons who marked the papers were themselves teach- 
ers of geometry in the higher class of secondary schools, 
and were consequently thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. Yet the results demonstrated that instead of a 
striking similarity in the ratings, the exact opposite was 
the case. 

The marks assigned by these superior teachers of geom- 
etry range all the way from 28 to 92. Twenty teachers 
rated the paper at less than 60, while the same number 
rated it at 80 or above. A passing mark of 70 or above 
was given to the paper by 47 competent teachers, while 
69 other equally competent teachers thought the exami- 
nation paper was not deserving of a passing grade! 

Investigations have been conducted of the marks as- 
signed in other branches of the curriculum by numerous 
investigators. The results tell uniformly the same story 
—the widely divergent conflicting character of the marks 
assigned. These investigations, carefully planned and con- 
scientiously conducted, have served to convince the edu- 
cational circles of the thoroughly unreliable character of 
the present system. of measuring educational products. 


IS THE CASE OTHERWISE WITH US? 

Nor is there any basis for assuming that the case is 
otherwise with our devoted Sisters or teaching Brothers. 
The uniformity of training received by members of the 
same community, the common traditions of pedagogical 
procedure, the close association and the esprit de corps 
prevailing among the members in each Order, do not 
and cannot eliminate the scope of individual subjective 
evaluation exercised by each teacher upoon the educa- 
tional product of her pupils. By way of corrobation of 
this statement the writer will cite but one proof of an 
a posteriori character. 

Some time ago the writer was called upon to present 
to a body of several hundred Sisters at their mother 
house in Illinois, the results of researches on the varia- 
bility of teachers’ marks. Secking to drive home the 
general conclusion from this body of data by an actual 
demonstration, the writer conducted the following simple 
experiment. An examination paper written by one of 
their sixth-grade pupils in American history was given 
to a number of Sisters who were teaching that subject 
with the request that it be marked as accurately as pos- 
sible. The teachers were asked to rate the paper inde- 
pently of one another. Time allowed but twelve Sisters 
to mark the paper. Here was a group of teachers of 
exceptional homogeneity. They were members of the 
same Order. They had received the same pedagogical 
training. They had ostensibly the same educational stan- 
dards. Obviously the ratings given to the paper by these 
Sisters should be practically the same. Yet the marks 
of these twelve teachers ranged all the way from 75, 
meaning “poor but passing,” up into the nineties, mean- 
ing “excellent.” If the number of Sisters marking the 
paper were as numerous as the teachers marking the 
geometry paper sent out by Starch and Elliott the varia- 
bility in the marks would doubtless have been equally 
as great. 

In the face of such overwhelming evidence but one con- 
clusion is possible. The method of measuring educational 
products commonly in vogue in the past and still largely 
prevalent has been shown to be woefully unreliable. The 
marks which teachers assign to examination papers and 
to school papers in general, represent but crude and 
inaccurate indices of a paper’s real value. As W. S. Mon- 
roel, after a careful sifting of the evidence, aptly ob- 
serves: “It is not too much to say that the mark which 
a pupil receives on an exmination paper depends upon 
the teacher who grades the paper, as well as upon what 
the pupil places upon the paper.” 

Before concluding the treatment of this particular topic 
it is worth while to note that the data show that teachers 
not only differ among themselves almost as widely as 
the poles in the marks they assign to the same paper, 
but the same teacher is not consistent in her own rat- 
ings. Thus Starch? has demonstrated that if a number 


of papers are marked a second time, the two sets of marks 
will differ widely. 

In the light of all these findings, the conclusion that 
the present system of measuring educational products is 
woefully inaccurate and unreliable and in serious. need 
of repair, will surely commend itself as conservative and 
well within the margin of the actual facts. 

THE FRUITS OF A FALSE ASSUMPTION. 

Yet the assumption of many teachers, unacquainted 
with the body of findings just presented, is directly to 
the contrary. To illustrate. Only recently the writer met 
a sixth grade boy. There were tears in his eyes as he 
came from school. He had failed. His final examina- 
tion paper in arithmetic had received a mark of 74 per 
cent, while 75 per cent was the passing mark. Another 
actual case. A student in second year high school is 
not promoted because his examination average is only 
73% per cent, while 75 per cent is necessary to pass. 
Whether these be very exceptional cases or not, the 
writer leaves to those of longer experience to answer. 
In his opinion they are not. 

The tears, the heart-aches, the pathos, and the tragedies 
to little children that yearly result from the naive as- 
sumption of an ability to grade with infallible accuracy 
—even to the fraction of a single per cent—the value of 
an educational product of a pupil, no person can accu- 
rately gauge. But that they are uncomfortably numerous 
no one likewise doubts. It is a case of where 

“All the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger fail to plumb” 
the depths of the suffering and the tragedies of childhood 
caused by unmerited scholastic failures. 

If the teacher were familiar with the findings of any 
of the numerous investigations on the variability of teach- 
ers’ marks, she would recognize that the paper which she 
said with such finality “was worth 74 per cent, no more 
no less,” would receive marks from other equally com- 
petent teachers ranging probably from 50 per cent to 
95 per cent. Prudence would then deter her from decree- 
ing the educational mortality of her pupil on a margin so 
slender and so unstable. 

Psychologically the widespread recogntion on the part 
of educators throughout the country of the conflicting, 
inaccurate and unreliable character of the present sys- 
tem of measuring educational products has given rise to 
the feeling of need for some method of remedying the 
situation disclosed. From that feeling of need the move- 
ment for standardized tests, scales and measurements was 
born. It seeks, in short, to lift the matter of measuring 
educational products from the uncertain and illusory 
quagmire of subjective evaluation and place it upon a 
clear objective basis where all eyes might read alike. 
Just as the engineer in measuring the volume of steam, 
the electrician in gauging the flow of current, the physi- 
cist in calculating the force of gravity, or the architect 
in measuring the dimensions of a structure, must each 
have definite objective units by which each measures his 
respective object, so the educator if he is to replace con- 
jecture with accuracy must have definite objective units 
by which to measure his educational product. In other 
words, if education is ever to become an exact science 
it must devise and utilize such an objective scale. It is 
true that the difficulty of measuring mental products is 
of course greater than that of measuring physical prod- 
ucts. But the necessity of doing so is none the less keen 
and urgent, and the result is certainly not less profitable. 





1—Monroe, W. S., Educational Tests and Measurements, p. 7. 
2—Starch, Daniel, Educational Measurements, p. 9. 
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Further the Interests of Teachers. 

Religious teachers are requested to send The Journal copies 
of important papers delivered at their convent or diocesan in- 
stitute this summer. One of the chief purposes of this magazine 
is to afford a medium of exchange of helpful ideas and co-oper- 
ation is therefore in order. 


THE FIRST OF THE SCHOOL YEAR, 

An opportune time to attend to your subscription ac- 
eount and thereby show the best evidence of your appre- 
elation for the service of The Journal, is right now at the 
beginning of the new school term. 

The increased costs of production has wiped out the small margin 
of profit in the present low yearly rate. The publishers intend to 
maintain the price as long as consistent, but request prompt pay- 
ment of subscription. 
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TRAINING THE SPEAKING 
WITH SINGING VOICE. 


Rev. F. J. Kelly, Mus. Doc. 


The oft- 
heard re- 
mark that 
the Ameri- 
can people 
are unmu- 
sical and 
more espe- 
cially the 
criticism 
that we are 
a nation of 
harsh, un- 
pleasant 
speaking 
voices, is a 

criticism 
Rev. F. Jos. Kelly oh ie 
should hurt our pride, as the offend- 
ing cause can with care be removed. 
Musically we are improving as far 
as a broader comprehension of music 
as such is concerned, but are we pro- 
gressing toward that broad culture 
which results from the application of 
the musical instinct in matters out- 
side the pale of actual music? Is 
each of us allowing the temperament 
to broaden into that of a thorough 
artist? 

We study and teach to develop fin- 
ger dexterity, and the voice for sing- 
ing, little thinking of the much more 
frequent use of the voice for speak- 
ing. This is left in its rough unpleas- 
ant state. This condition will con- 
tinue until the teachers of singing in 
our schools awake to the importance 
of including in their training of the 
child voice certain principles applica- 
ble to the speaking voice and enforce 
their observance. I am not advocat- 
ing the usurping of the elocution 
teacher’s work. Vocal expression in 
its fundamental aspects is the work 
of the teacher of singing. I believe 
it is the duty of the singing teacher 
to develop a pleasing quality in the 
speaking voices of children. 

Teachers of singing will find that 
progress towards the goal of their 
work is retarded by the faults of the 
speaking voice of many children, and 
the quickest way to gain the desired 
beauty of tone and ease of tone pro- 
duction is to rid the speaking voice 
of its faults. 

As the foundation of good singing 
is deep breathing, so it is with speak- 
ing. But no-special work in this line 
need be given; the regular exercises 
given for singing will be quite suf- 
ficient for the other purpose. The 
ease with which the breath is con- 
trolled in speech is much greater than 
in singing, as the lips, teeth and ton- 
gue form natural obstructions to the 
breath in the enunciation of conso- 
nants, which are the principle part 
of the spoken word, while in song, 
the vowel is the more important 
part of the word and the oral cavity 
is thrown open more, allowing the 
breath more freedom of egress. 

The first point possibly about 
which to take a note is the pitch 
upon which one speaks. Children are 
prone to speak on a high tone, which 
gives more or less indication of 


straining. The lower pitch affords a 
much pleasanter tone and shows a 
certain repose which is very desir- 
able. We know that under intense 
excitement much larger intervals are 
unconsciously used than when in the 
passive state; in joy, the voice rises 
above the ordinary tones, while in 
sorrow it drops down to lowest notes 
in the range. I have just said, “cul- 
tivate a low tone,” but very alert to 
prevent a resulting monotone. This 
is a very serious fault, doubtless the 
most evident of all fauits in children. 
Pitch their voices low, but allow suf- 
ficient intervals to relieve any monot- 
ony. 

As we speak in the lower register 
of our singing tones, the placing of 
these conversational tones for chil- 
dren should be the same as for the 
singing tones of this register. We 
cannot expect the same resonance in 
the speaking voice as in the singing, 
yet resonance should not be entirely 
lacking in the conversational voice. 
The main cause of hoarseness with 
children in reading is the lack of good 
tone placing and proper resonance of 
tone. Were the voice properly place. 
the throat would be relaxed, the ten- 
sion would disappear entirely and ab- 
solute freedom of the vocal apparatus 
would result. Without this good 
placing we cannot hope to get that 
musical tone so necessary in th. 
speaking voice. 

The work of enunciation can ‘read- 
ily be adjusted to the speaking voice. 
Work for good vowels clearly and 
correetly pronounced. Good enunci- 
ation in conversation is the first step 
toward good enunciation in singing. 
Help the pupil to cultivate legato 
speech. You may be surprised to 
hear of staccato speech, but it is 
not uncommon. The legato in sing- 
ing and speaking tones will not be 
identical, but they are of the same 
family, and that in the singing voice 
is a development of the speaking le- 
gato. 

The work which I have suggested 
need in no way lessen the individual- 
ity of the child voice. Just as the 
artistic teacher of singing strives to 
train each voice to produce a tor: 
ideal to that particular voice, so each 
speaking voice may be trained with- 
out taking from it any of its vocal 
personality. I believe every teacher 
of singing in our schools finds the 
time allotted for the singing lesson 
far too short in which to accomplish 
all she wishes, and is loath to burden 
herself with any irrevelant matter. 
But if it expedites the actual work 
in hand, is it not well worth while? 
I am sure that it is, and when we 
think that the human voice is the 
most frequently used of musical in- 
struments it certainly is well worth 
the while, for singing teachers to d 
vote a little time to the eradication 
of some obvicus faults children have 
in their ordinary speaking voices. 


Liturgical congregational singing, 
so ardently desired by Pius X, should 
have its beginnings in the parochial 
school. These beginnings can be made 
at the children’s Mass on Sunday. 
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DRAMAS AND DIALOGUES. 


HISTORICAL DRAMAS, 
Mary Magdalen .............-. coves B00 
Mary Stuart and Her Friends ......30c¢ 
The Last of the Vestals ..........85¢ 
At the Court of Isabella ..........4e 


"THO. GGG OF GRODA. c 0c ccccccccscuces 40c 
A Patriot’s Daughter .............. Bc 
Am Tele PREMCORS 6c cccccccccccccess Be 
“WURDE SOD PENI ancineccensccnsesscnsenccceesens -30 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
How St. Nicholas Came to the Acad- 
SE  secseinninanicegarctetis wistnasittincsiatconaticinnionions 30 











Our Japanese Cousin. .30 
Christmas Guests .............. | 
Mabel’s Christmas Party.......................... .30 
SCHOOL PLAYS. 
Sense and Sentiment.................................. .30 
Younger Patriots of 1918; or The 
PRO CPOOR PECTIC E Ga aicscssccccicscctteccccesntcees .30 
The Step-Sisters ....................... .30 
Those Shamrocks from Ireland. — wae 
That Millionaire’s Daughter.................... .30 
The Taking of the Holy City. Recita- 
tion with song and pantomime...... 25c 
COMMENCEMENT DIALOGUES 
"TOO PPGW GE BUCCURG nance 30 
Choosing a Model.......... .30 
A Shakespeare Pageant. a, ae 
Old Friends and New............................... 30 
Plans for the Holidays (for Gram- 
TRU SI siccscetinwnnctccitan enssnemstindin am «ae 


All plays payable in advance. Express 
or P. O. money-order preferred. No 
plays sent on approval. Descriptive cat- 
alogue sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Address Sister M. Agnes 
St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Flag 





VERY SPECIAL 
OCTOBER PRICES 


on “BLUE FLAG” Clerical Cloaks, 


Cassocks, Suits and Overcoats. 


Write at once for Price List and Samples 


Convenient Non-roll Pendolders 
Free on request 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. 


“BLUE FLAG” CLOTHING 


Sold by 


Francis J. Zimmermann, Inc. 
544-546 Twelfth St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rand-McNally Bldg. 


h " 
Chicago Office: 594 538 So. Clark St, 








BE WISE; STUDY-AT-HOME 
High School, Normal, College. 
Business & Professional Degrees. 
Catalog Free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washingfon, D. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


leading to University Degrees in 


HARMONY AND GREGORIAN 
-» CHANT... 
By 
REV. F. JOS. KELLY, MUS. DOC. 


Sacred Heart Seminary 
Martin Place - - DETROIT, MICH. 
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The editor of the New England 
Journal of Education very sensibly 
remarks: “That the one indispensab.e 
minimum language requirement for 
American citizens is first and fore- 
most an adequate knowledge of their 
own language and that to this pro- 
gram all other interests must be hero- 
ically and unhesitatingly subordi- 
nated.” 





Someone has gone to the trouble 
of gathering in a sort of essay, vari- 
ous definitions of just what is a “Good 
Education” and in the variety of these 
definitions culled from writers of both 
America and England not one makes 
an even remote reference to a knowl- 
edge of God or the laws as belonging 
to a “Good Education.” Here are 
a few from the number: “A Good 
Education consists in a combination 
of good habits,” Phillips Brooks, for- 
mer bishop of Massachusetts. Here 
is one from America’s much praised 
philosopher, Prof. James: “Education 
is the ability to know a good man 
when you see him.” How is that for 
psychology? Detectives and police 
officials, etc., ought to seriously con- 
sider this unique definition, for if you 
know a good man when you see him, 
of course you ought to know a bad 
one also when you see him. But how 
does this definition correlate ‘with the 
almost universal conviction of crim- 
inologists that the shrewdest crimi- 
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nals are highly educated—as educa- 
tion goes in these days. The crabbed 
Carlyle says that “A good education 
is that which gives you the ability to 
make yourself do the thing you have 
to do, when it ought to be done, 
whether you like it or not; it is the 
first lesson that ought to be learned, 
and however early a man’s training 
begins it is probably the last lesson 
that he learns thoroughly.” Froude, 
Carlyle’s fellow Englishman, once re- 
marked, “Certain forms of education 
fit a man extremely well for the trade 
of a gentleman. I do not know what 
other trade they do fit him for as at 
present constituted. More than one 
man who has taken high honors at 
Oxford, has been seen of late years 
breaking stones upon a road in Aus- 
tralia.” Bishop Spalding, quoting this 
comments in this way: “A better 
stone breaker he would doubtless 
have been had he never studied at 


Oxford.” 


A dictionary is a remarkaably good 
book, although for a story a bit dis- 
connected or as the old Scotchman 
said, “They are very good stories, but 
unco’ short.” Charles Lamb did not 
include it in his list of books that 
were no books, when he in his essay 
on Books and Reading remarks that: 
“Court calendars, directories, pocket- 
books, draught boards, bound and let- 
tered on the back; scientific treatises, 
almanacs, statutes at large, the works 
of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, 
Soame Jenyns, and generally all. those 
volumes which ‘no gentleman’s li- 
brary should be without’; the his- 
tories of Flavious Josephus (that 
learned Jew) and Paley’s Moral Phil- 
osophy, are not books.” “With these 
exceptions,” he says, “he can read al- 
most anything. However modern 
readers will object to his including 
pocketbooks—and will recall that the 
contents of such a book by their ab- 
sence often put Lamb into many a 
quandary. Browning was a diligent 
student of Johnson’s dictionary. Rus- 
kin claimed he had read the Oxford 
dictonary from cover to cover and 
Stevenson advocated the perusal of 
dictionaries by writers in order to aid 
them to “weave into the tissue of 
their language first and forgotten 
strands.” This unique reading seems 
to have found a place—strange to say 
—in New York as the following new 
dispatch informs the public: “New 
Yorkers have developed such a pas- 
sion for reading the dictionary that 
a time limit of three minutes has 
been placed on perusers at the New 
York public library, it was learned 
today. A librarian is posted at the 
dictionary shelf to keep the line mov- 
ing.” 

Library officials are mystified as to 
the cause of the sudden accession of 
interest in dictionaries, but assert they 
will have to arrange for extra “beds” 
in the book hospital if the crush con- 
tinues. Several big Tomes already 
have given way under the strain. It 
would be interesting to know what 
class of readers have started this un- 
usual form of reading or is it just a 
passing flash of a fashionable fad? 


The teaching of grammar has al- 
ways been the one cross of both 
teacher and pupil. It seemingly has 
not been taken into consideration that 
the chief difficulty lies in the text- 
book—writers of grammar do not 
agree on the names used to designate 
the various parts of a sentence—hence 
confusion. Prof. Hale of Chicago 
very pertinently puts the evil in this 
way, “The greatest actual trouble lies 
in the fact that, in the grammars of 
whatever language you please, too 
many good or pretty good terms have 
been devised for many of the ideas. 
The result is confusion, as children 
move from one school to another, or 
as they pass to a higher grammar 
in the same school. Everybody knows 
what everybody else means in saying 
‘plural,’ because nobody says anything 
else for the idea conveyed; but for 
such a relation as is seen between the 
last word and the rest in ‘John is 
absent’ there are nine different names 
in our commonly used English gram- 
mars. Obviously, it would be better 
if the best term were selected, or 
made, and adopted in every English 
grammar.” No wonder grammar has 
become a lost article and is the des- 
pair of teacher and pupil. It would 
be an educational blessing if the vast 
majority of text-books on gramma 
were put into the school furnace and 
it were made high treason for anyone 
to publish a grammar for the next 
quarter of a century. When one of 
our modern educators wants abit of 
notoriety he publishes a new gram 
mar or collaborates with someone 
else and both having friends “boom 
it,’ and lo—in a few weeks one hears 
of the wonderful new book—that in- 
vestigation proves almost worthless— 
a thing of nonsense. A gentleman 
was some time ago an applicant for 
the place of superintendent of the 
schools of a large city—a position 
commanding a high salary and in an 
laudatory address made in his behalf 
by a friend, the statement was made 
that the applicant was the author of 
a new and what it was hoped would 
prove to be a popular text-book on 
grammar. When the board went into 
executive session one member em- 
phatically opposed hiring the author 
of the new grammar on the plea that 
any man in these days who would 
dare inflict on the world a new gram- 
mar was not well-balanced, hence not 
a proper man for the position under 
consideration. However, it may be 
well to add that the author received 
the position and his grammar was 
soon introduced into the schools. 


Our Catholic schools have all re- 
opened for the new academic year, 
and from every quarter we are re- 
ceiving gratifying accounts of en- 
larged school facilities and greatly 
increased attendance of pupils. This 
is as it should be. May our schools 
continue to flourish, and may the new 
scholastic year be fruitful in achieve- 
ments and rich with blessings to their 
teachers and pupils. 


American speech week, Nov. 6 to 
12, is a national movement to encour- 
age the use of correct English. 
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_ Prang Art Supplies at Lower Prices 
| 7a Drawing Supplies of “Standard Prang Quality” at — Prices ne 


“Enamelac” “Modelit” 


The New Air-Drying Decorative Art Enamel 


“Enamelac” is ideal for work on Toys, Wooden Boxes, Tin 
Cans, Glass Bottles, “‘Ivorene,” “Oilette Cloth,” etc. It is 
Waterproof. It requires no firing. Made in 22 beautiful col- 
ors. Per can, 30c. ‘“Enamelac Outfit” in hinged cardboard 
box containing 6 cans ‘“Enamelac,” Shellac, Turp. 3 brushes, 
complete, $3.00 postpaid. Beautiful circular Free. We also 
supply nests of five Round Wooden Boxes for decorating with 

“Enamelac.” Per nest of five boxes, $1.50. Also ‘“Ivorene” 
for making pendants, etc., to be decorated with ‘Enamelac.” 


The Wax Modeling Clay Never Hardens. 
% pound brick 
1 pound brick ... 
§ pound brick .. 6 
Clay Flour, per 5-Ib. baguu.u. ... = ..40¢ 






“Enginex” Poster Papers 


These are the ORIGINAL Poster and Cutting Papers. 
Light weight, easy to cut and paste; 27 standardized and bril- 















Sheets 4x5 inches, 30c; 5x10 inches, 75c. [Illustrated cir- liant colors. Sample Booklet free. One color package, 9x12, 
cular Free. 100 sheets, per package..... aaa $0.40 
Assorted package, 9x12, 100 “sheets, ‘per package. <a 
) “Permodello” : 
The Concrete Modeling Clay. It Works Like Magic! Construction Papers 
“Permodello” is a wonderful Modeling Clay that keeps soft Prang “Construction” Papers have been the standard for 
in the can and while working, but SETS like concrete when quality for 25 years. Sample Booklet free. 
exposed to the air, and becomes HARD AS STONE. It then One color package, 9x12, 50 sheets. 
takes decoration with “Enamelac” or “Liquid Tempera,’ pro- Tones, bright red and violet, per package. $0.35 
} ducing all kinds of beads, jewelry and other Art objects. All other tones... "39 
i Price, per pound can, 60c postpaid. Beautiful circular Free. Assorted package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per ‘package. 50 
“Permodello Modeling,” by Snow and Froehlich, $1.50, post- : 
paid. Cross Section Papers 
“Stixit” Paste Cream or gray in %, 14, or % inch squares. Sample Booklet 


free. 
The Stickiest Paste in Town A Better “Library Paste.” 9x12, 100 sheets, per package... a $0.30 


“Stixit” was the first improvement in “Library Paste” in Black Cross Section Paper, 9x12, “50° ‘sheets, per “package .60 






























25 years. 4-in. tube, 10c. 6-in. tube, 15c. %4-pt. tin can, White Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package .35 
40c. 1-pt. tin can, 70c. 1-qt. tin can, $1.10 1-gal. tin ; F 
can, $3.50. Manila Practice Paper 
Cream or Gray Manila, 6x9, 100 sheets, per packag 
Prang Water Colors and Brushes Se WN os eet rte cence 
The First and Still the Standard. 
BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. Re- White Water Color Paper 
fills, 40c per doz. Set A600 alex te : “k 
BOX No. 3A—with 4 hard cakes—red, yellow, blue, black— Xic, . sheets, per package 
40c. Refills, 40c per doz. 12x18, 100 sheets, per package... 
BRUSHES—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 60c per doz. 
No. 6, 60c per doz. No. 7, $1.00 per doz. Raffia and Reed 
No. 8, $1.00 per doz. No. 10, $1.50 per doz. Natural Raffia, per. pound 
Colored Raffia, per pound 
| Prang Colored Crayons Reed, Nos. 1, 2, 3, per pound 
“Art Education Crayons,’ Box No. 1, 8 colors, per Nos. 4, 5, 6, per pound 
Box, 10c. BN. INI cs ccicscteslensdihaiebetssmnsioniiibomaianaiie nanan hae 
“Crayonex,”’ Box No. 8 colors, per box, . Per Manual Arts Tablets 
BCT Gist sesecnesestin artes pueeecieenataintec asian ncaeseg” LAR These Tablets provide the best hand work for Primary 
P Grades. They correlate Drawing, Paper Cutting, Paper Fold- 
Prang Art Textiles ing, Outline Coloring and Bookbinding with Word Building, 
For Industrial Art and Kindergarten Work. Sentence Construction and reading. Each tablet is complete 
“Stencillex’—Tan colored, for stencilling. Cut 9x12 inches, in itself, with Outline Pictures and Vocabulary. Tablets I 
per package, 25 sheets, $1.00. Per yard, 36 inches to V, price, each, 40c. 


wide, 30c. 

“Netteen”—Very strong, large mesh for bags and 
cross-stitch work. Brown and Ecru, 42 inches 
wide, per yard, 40c. 

“Oilette Cloth’—For Luncheon Sets, in White or 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, 
Squares and Triangles made in various sizes 
from our famous “Prismo,” “Enginex” and 



















} Cream, 48 inches wide, per yard, $1.25. “Construction” Papers. Also “Folding” Pa- 
} “Art Linen”—Tan colored, for curtains, scarfs, etc. pers, in all sizes, Silhouette Papers, “Sten- 
32 inches wide, per yard, 75c. cillex”’ Cloth, “Oilette’? Cloth, ‘Netteen,” 

“Crasheen”—Rough Gray Crash ffor _ stencilling, Scissors, Punches, etc. 


draperies, etc. 36 in. wide, per yard, $1.00. Write us your requirements 


Stick-Printing Box 
Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. Complete, 15c. Per 











Graphic Drawing Books 


A graded series of eight “Drawing Books” covering + 
work in Drawing, Design and Construction. Used exclu- 
sively in thousands of schools in this country and Canada. 
Beautifully illustrated, with 24 pages printed in 10 colors 
by the Offset Process. If you are looking for the best 
Drawing Books—you have found them! A _ Teacher’s 
Manual for each grade. Books 1-I1V, each 20c. Books 
V-VIII, each 25c. Send for Circular. 


“Our 65th Year of Service” 


The Prang Company 
1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


Send for New Illustrated 
“Prang Bulietin.” 


“a few “Prang Products” that uw 
set the Standard for Quality. Order 
from your Jobber or our nearest 
office. 
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VITALIZING 


EDUCATION 


Forty Dollar New Jersey Prize Essay by Sadie E. Fitzgerald, Collingswood, N. J. 


As it often happens, we can study for some time on good 
methods of teaching our boys and girls and then just naturally 
come across a statement which will clarify the whole field of 
method for us, so as to show us the bigness of our profession 
and the glory of the teaching art. In other words, it leads 
us out of the darkness into the beautiful sunlight of one of 
the most glorious works the “Greatest Teacher” has left for 
us to carry on. Such a statement as “Try to have all the 
work significant and purposeful to each child by relating it 
to his own childish experiences, questions, problems and de- 
sires” has made me add “to have him see a genuine need for 
his efforts; to have his own specific purpose predominate 
the whole lesson and thus have interest and effort as a 
natural by-product.” 

This has changed for me the mere “teaching” of boys and 
girls into the vitalizing of education. 

In order to go from the abstract to the concrete I am going 
to relate experiences with an average fifth grade class, which 
I think illustrate my point. 

Many real, vital, motivated problems have grown each year 
from our decision to take a Hallowe’en party to the children 
of the “Home for Friendless Children” in Camden. _During 
the planing for the party much of the school work was based 
upon: the actual problems which confronted the class in 
order to make this undertaking a success. 

Dr. Dewey says, “Education which does not occur through 
forms of life, forms that are worth living for their own 
sake, is always a.poor substitute for the genuine reality and 
tends to [cramp and deaden.” . Also that, “Education is a 
process of living and not a preparation for future life.” 
Measured from these educational standards the party was a 
big success. 

In the English period committees were formed and ways 
and means of conducting the party were decided upon. This 
was all talked over in an informal, free way. Letters were 
written telling about the party to ones who were interested. 
In spelling, words were mastered which would be needed 
for these letters. In handwork periods, dolls were dressed 
in crepe paper. Some of the children were in school as 
early as 7:45 a. m. and remained very late in order to finish 
these favors, as we did not have much school time for this. 
The skill in using their little hands obtained by some of the 
girls before these eighty lollipops were dressed was re- 
markable. 

In physical training, games were learned in order to teach 
the poor children. 

New interest was taken in the songs because there was 
a motive back of it. 

In silent reading we must get the thought if we were 
going to dramatize our stories for the children at the Home. 

The problem of supplying “eats” (the most important part 
of the party to these little kiddies) called for our knowledge 
of arithmetic. The class made their own problems and then 
took interest in solving something which the need was as 
strong for as finding how many’cakes or how many peanuts 
were needed, etc. 

But to my mind, the social motive which predominated the 
whole affair was the most valuable to my kiddies. Civics was 
being taught in concrete form, the true spirit of democracy 
was being lived, the children were learning to function in 
their social environment. 

All of the preparation and waiting on the table was done 
by the children. It called for thinking to solve the best way 
to feed eighty hungry children, and all this was done by 
the class. 

One of the most important educational aims, self-control 
for a social purpose, was carried out here. Although the 
tables were spread with all the good things, our children 
thought only of the social purpose. which brought them to 
the Home and not one child attempted to eat anything. 

Our reading is also vitalized by reports on current events 
every morning; by dramatization after silent reading; by draw- 
ing a picture of a certain scene after silent reading; by the 


class library with varied, easy and interesting supplementary 
reading; by reading to find favorite verse or character, etc.; 
by rapid reading to answer a specific question. Oral reading 
is made vital by pupils bringing selections that the class may 
enjoy and reading them to us (the real motive for ever read- 
ing orally). 

During the Red Cross drive in our community we decided, 
in our classroom, that if we were truly members of the 
community and citizens of a democracy ready to show the 
true spirit, we should exert every effort to help the Red 
Cross meet its quota. 

A committee, formed of the children only and appointed 
by the class president, was sent to call upon the chairman 
of the Red Cross in our town to find out just what assistance 
forty boys and girls in the fifth grade could be in this great 
social movement. The chairman received the children in 
fine spirit, discussed the matter fully with them and gave 
them all the information he had on the history of the Red 
Cross and its work. He decided that the best service for 
the class to render would be to advertise the drive and its 
great necessity, not only in their own homes, but to all the 
people of Collingswood. The Red Cross supplied the material, 
and bands for the children’s arms were made in sewing class. 

In history, the life of Clara Barton and the history of the 
Red Cross were studied. This history was vital to the chil- 
dren. They were linking the past to that very hour. In 
Clara Barton’s life it was discovered that the reason that 
she rendered such great service to humanity was because 
she forgot herself and thought only of service. This was to 
be our motto in our work for this drive. 

In English period, we put all the knowledge we had been 
getting about the Red Cross into speeches. These speeches 
were delivered at different community gatherings every eve- 
ning of the drive, usually two each evening. This gave a 
great many children the chance to be real, active members 
of their community, and they shouldered the responsibility 
as such. The utmost co-operation was necessary. 

In spelling and dictation class we used the little sayings 
of some of our own great statesmen—things they had said 
about the Red Cross, which we would need to make our 
speeches effective. Such words as the following were studied 
because there was a need for them. 


consideration allaying friendship happiness 
patriotic shared suffering recreating 
government starving protection usefulness 
sacred country sacrifice ministered 
appreciate pledged hallowed mutilated 
democracy famine restoring orphans 


The Red Cross drive was opened, at a musical held in one 
of the churches, by a little girl in Red Cross uniform, who 
celivered her ideas of just why the people of Collingswood 
should “give until it hurt.” 

The chairman said they collected more money that night 
than they ever dreamed of. He said the children had talked 
the money out of the people’s pockets. That was the chil- 
dren’s purpose in getting up on the platform. 

Our school day lasted practically all of our waking hours 
as we were working continually on some phase of this drive. 
The children were, as Dr. Strayer says, “at work forming 
ideals, habits of thought, feeling and action and learning 
through all of this to act independently and function in their 
own society.” 

The history was made vital and real to them. They were 
learning the social phase of English work and all of their 
work was so highly motivated through their own efforts and 
interests that our classroom was certainly a little community 
headquarters where the needs of society were being handled 
by these ten year old children in their childish but effective 
way. 

Thus I have tried to show how education in an ordinary 
classroom, under normal conditions, with an average class, 
can be vitalized and made life itself instead of just a prepa- 
ration for a future which none of us can foresee. 
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BIRD STUDY FOR OCTOBER 


William Dutcher in Audubon Leaflet 


THE KILLDEER 
William Dutcher in Audubon Leaflet. 

This Plover, which derives its name from its oft-repeated 
note of kildee, kildee, dee, dee, dee, should be a familiar bird 
to all people who wisely seek their health and pleasure out- 
of-doors with wide-open eyes. It is found over the whole of 
temperate North America, and it breeds throughout its entire 
range. In the winter months it is found from the parallel of 
the Gulf States to northern South America and in the West 
Indies, although the writer has found them on Long Island, 
New York every month of the year but January. 

It is impossible to overlook the Killdeer by reason of its 
beauty of coloring, its trim appearance, its stately walk when 
undisturbed, its rapid and graceful flight when startled. Every 
bird has its characteristic motion while in the air, and the 
student,who is a close observer soon learns.to know many 
birds from their appearance while in flight when their color is 
indistinguishable and their notes but faintly heard. 

The writer has many bird pictures impressed upon his mind 
that never can be effaced while time lasts for him, and stand- 
ing out among them in refreshing relief is a memory of a 
smooth-flowing river gently winding its way from the hills 
through grassy meadows toward the sea, in which it would 
soon be lost. It was in early autumn, when Nature exhibits 
her choicest colors and the birds are flocking for their leisurely 
journey to the distant southland, that a company of Killdeers 
were running about in one of the brown fields for a fare of 
succulent grasshoppers or crickets, all the while chatting 
with each other in colloquial tones. 


A human intruder appeared, and the startled birds arose 
from the ground in flight but were reluctant to leave such 
rich foraging grounds. They massed in solid ranks and 
whirled through the air, now high in graceful evolutions, 
then downward with lightning rapidity, sweeping across the 
field; breaking ranks and flying like leaves before a gale, only 
to mass again for some new and intricate movement, which, 
if possible, was more perfect than the first. 


Let us change the picture to the vernal season, and observe 
the Killdeer after it has returned to its breeding home, a field 
which man may use for growing his sugar, cotton, rice and 
corn or any of the other products so necessary for his happi- 
ness, and even for his very existence. Then we see the birds 
happily mated and employed in selecting a suitable depres- 
sion in the ground in which to place their four pyriform eggs 
of a delicate creamy white tint thickly spotted or lined with 
chocolate-brown. Like the eggs of all Plovers, their size is 
out of all proportion to the size of the bird. 

The Killdeer does not waste any time in building a nest, 
and only in rare instances does it take the trouble to line the 
cavity in which it deposits its eggs. Alexander Wilson, how- 
ever records an interesting nest which he found “paved with 
fragments of clam and oyster shells, and very neatly sur- 
rounded with a mound or border of the same, placed in a very 
close and curious manner.” 

The young Killdeers have little use for a nest, after they 
are born, for the large size of the eggs (1.50x1.10 inches) per- 
mits the development of large, strong legs and feet, so the 
young are really never nestlings in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for they are prepared from birth to follow their parents 
abroad, not by flight but by running. They differ in this re- 
spect from the altricial birds, which do not leave their home 
until their wings are strong enough to support them in flight. 
The solicitude of the parents for their young is very marked. 
Wilson says: “Nothing can exceed the alarm and anxiety of 
these birds during the breeding season. Their cries as they 
winnow the air overhead, dive and course about you, or run 
along the ground counterfeiting lameness, are shrill and in- 
cessant. The moment they see a person approach, they fly 
or run to attack him with their harassing clamour, continuing 
it ever so wide an extent of ground that they puzzle the pur- 


suer as to the particular spot where the nest of young are 
concealed.” 

Audubon’s description of the Killdeer’s habits at this time 
are so quaint that they are quoted also: “At this period, or 
during incubation, the parents who sit alternately on the eggs, 
never leaving them to the heat of the sun, are extremely clam- 
orous at sight of an enemy. The female droops her wings, 
emits her plaintive notes, and endeavors by every means she 
can devise to draw you from the nest or young. The male 
dashes over you in the air, in the manner of the European 
Lapwing, and vociferates all the remonstrances of an angry 
parent whose family is endangered. If you cannot find pity 
for the poor birds at such a time, you may take up their eggs 
and see their distress; but if you be at all so tender-hearted 
as I would wish you to be, it will be quite unnecessary for 
me to recommend mercy.” This is good advice, that I hope 
will be followed by every boy and girl who reads this, in fact 
by every person. 

If you should discover a nest of the Killdeer, carefully note 
the exact spot where it is located. If it contains only three 
eggs, it will indicate that the clutch is not yet complete and 
a very brief visit, after an interval of a day or two, should 
be made. If four eggs are then found, it will show that in- 
cubation has commenced. Visits at inferquent intervals should 
then be made to ascertain the time that elapses before the 
young birds are hatched. By simply walking past the eggs, 
without stopping, the desired information can be secured. 
After the young birds are hatched it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to find them, by reason of their habit of squatting and re- 
niaining perfectly still, and also because they simulate their 
surroundings so perfectly. The student, by such field studies, 
can secure a great many interesting and valuable notes, and, 
if care is taken, without in the least harming either the old or 
young birds. 

The extreme watchfulness of the Killdeer at other seasons 
is portrayed by Audubon in one of his delightful descriptions 
of his own wanderings: “Reader, suppose yourself wandering 
over some extensive prairie, far beyond the western shores of 
the Mississippi. While your wearied limbs and drooping spir- 
its remind you of the necessity of repose and food, you see the 
moon’s silver rays glittering on the dews that have already 
clothed the tall grass around you. Your footsteps, be they 
ever so light, strike the ear of the watchful Killdeer, who, 
with a velocity scarcely surpassed by that of any other bird, 
comes up, and is now passing and repassing swiftly around 
you. His clear notes indicate his alarm and seem to demand 
why you are there. To see him now is impossible, for a 
cloud has shrouded the moon but on your left and right, before 
and behind, his continued vociferations intimate how glad he 
would be to see you depart from his beloved hunting-grounds. 
Nay, be not surprised if he should follow you until his eyes, 
meeting the glaring light of a woodsman traveler, he will 
wheel off and bid you adieu.” 

Having become acquainted with the Killdeer and its home- 
life, let us for a moment consider the relations of this bird 
to mankind. Unfortunately, it belongs to the class known as 
game-birds, but it is only so in name, for, owing to the small 
size of its body, it is worthless for food purposes. The ap- 
pearance of the bird while in flight is very deceptive, its long 
wings making it appear much larger than it really is. Its 
home is on the ground, and all of its food is obtained there 
and consist very largely of insects that are extremely destruct- 
ive, such as grasshoppers, crickets and coleoptera, including 
the boll-weevil, which is now doing such great damage in the 
cotton-growing districts. It is also especially effective in hold- 
ing in check the Rocky Mountain locust, having received 
special mention in the government report on that destruc- 
tive insect. 


In Bulletin No. 25, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the government expert, Arthur H. Howell, says: “The 
Killdeer frequents plowed fields, often in large numbers, and 
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the destruction of weevils at the period of spring plowing is 
2 highly important service.” 


We find that the Killdeer is of great value aesthetically 
by reason of its beauty and interesting personality; it is of 
extreme value economically because it destroys enormous 
numbers of insects, two kinds of which are costing the agri- 
culturists of the country millions of dollars annually; it is 
practically worthless for food owing to its small size, and 
no self-respecting sportsman ever shoots one. Let me 
quote from a quaint old volume published in 1848 by that 
prince of sportsmen, Frank Forester, who, at the end of 
his chapter on the Plovers, adds these few words: “In 
addition to these we have the well-known, common and 


beautiful variety, the Killdeer Plover, so named from its pe- 
culiar cry, which it is both cruel and useless to kill, as it is 
too insignificant to be regarded as game.’”’ Let the public 
give the Kildeer the appreciation and protection it richly 
deserves. 
Questions for Teachers and Students 

Is the Killdeer found in your locality? At what season of 
the year? What is meaning of pyriform? What is a clutch? 
What is the meaning of incubation? What is the meaning of 
simulate? What are coleoptera? Describe the boll-weevil 
and its transformation. In what way is it destructive to cot- 
ton? Describe the Rocky Mountain locust and the damage 
it does. 


DANTES “PARADISO” 


(Rhetorically Considered) 
SISTER MARY DONATUS, I. H. M., B. E. 


(Continued from September.) 

Dante’s genius seems to revel in a peculiar use of words 
and phrases which, however, must be necessarily less ap- 
parent in the translations than in the original. However, we 
do find some examples even in a translation. In Canto VI 
he eniploys the word “Sacrosanct” to describe the sacredness 
of the Roman ensign; “archimandrite’ from the Greek, 
meaning: “The head of the fold,” is used instead of the ordi- 
nary English synonym; and in Canto XIV he exclaims: “Oh, 
Helios!” (referring to God) the derivation of which is un- 
known, or rather uncertain, whether from the Greek or the 
Hebrew. Then we find a distinctly different and unusual ap- 
plication of ordinary common words. In Canto XVIII: 

“That heaven which thou ingemmest,” 


displays a rather out-of-the-ordinary verb form from the 


noun; in Canto XXXVIIII: 


“After she who imparadises my mind, etc.” 
is another example of the same use. The word “celebrate” 
literally means to envy, hence, perhaps, “to admire, to praise, 
thence to celebrate” and in Canto XII we have the word 
used in its present-day meaning: 


“The flaming courtesy of Brother Thoms and his 
discreet discourse, moved me to celebrate so great a 
paladin.” 

The word “sinister” literally means “turning to the left,” 
hence “double-dealing,” but Dante employs it to mean “tem- 
poral,” when the shade of St. Bonaventure says: 


“I am the life of Bonaventure, who in great offices 
always set sinister care behind me.” 

In Canto VII, there is an extraordinary use of the word 
“sincere’”’: 

“The Angels, brother, and the sincere country in 
which thou art may be called created.” 

“Sincere” used in the sense of “incorruptible, 
heavert with earth. 

Again, the student of rhetoric is astonished at Dante’s coin- 
age of words. In Canto IX, he says to Beatrice: 

“Surely, I should not wait for thy request, if I in- 
thee-ed myself, as thou thyself in-meest;” 
and the words are the poet’s cwn invention, no less familiar 
in the Italian than in the English. 

There are many beautiful epithets that make Dante’s style 
unique and entirely Dantesque. The garlands of the Blessed 
Spirits which surround Dante and Beatrice when in Canto XII 
they converse with the learned Doctors of the Church, are 
composed of “sempiternal roses.” St. John in admonishing 
Dante of Love in Canto XXVI, declares: 

“Thy sovran love looks to God;” 
and the beautiful descriptions of the ever-changing eyes of 
Beatrice, as they mount from joy to joy, are, in themselves, 
a study and delight. 

Dante was no common artist of the picturesque phrase. The 
utterly beautiful description of Christ on the Cross in the 


” 


to contrast 


sphere of Mars, the Fifth Heaven, Canto XIV, is entirely 
Dante’s own rhetoric; also, the metaphor in praise of Our 
Lady in Canto XXIII: 


“The name of the fair flower, which I ever invoke, 
both morning and evening, wholly constrained my 
mind to gaze upon the greater fire—the beauteous 
sapphire by which the brightest Heaven is en- 
sapphired.” 


Beatrice, too, in Canto XXIII, loves to sing the beauty of 
her Queen, when she reproaches Dante for his gaze at the 
creature when Christ’s Mather’s beauty is apparent to his 
glorified vision: 

“Why doth my face enamour thee that thou turnest 
not to the fair garden which beneath the rays of 
Christ is blossoming? Here is the Rose in which the 
Divine Word became flesh.” 

and the final and altogether incomparable and magnificent 
tribute to Mary in almost the last great burst of song, 
Canto XXXII: 

“Look upon the face which most resembles Christ, 
for only the brightness of it can prepare thee to see 
Christ . . .. And that love which at first descended 
there in front of her spread his wings, singing, ‘Ave 
Maria, gratia plena!’ The Blessed Court responded 
to the Divine Song from all parts so that every coun- 
tenance became thereby serener.” 

Exquisite phrasing, beautiful Mariology, enshrined in the 
figures of the rose and the sapphire! The many abstract 
descripfions throughout the ‘‘PARADISO,” fofming the 
basis for such superb metaphors, are a part of the genius 
o; the “central man of all the world.” 

In the many narrations of the Blessed Spirits or the Ar- 
guments used to voice their thoughts, we find a clear painting 
of the manners of the great century which saw the political 
struggles of Guelph and Ghibelline, and the writing of the 
greatest poem that was ever conceived by secular genius. 
Cacciaguida, a relative of Dante, describes in Canto XVII 
the manners of ancient Florence, and his reply to Dante’s 
question regarding his future in the very next Canto, contains 
a curious mixture of manners—painting and prophecy. 

Throughout the entire poem may be found instances of 
exemplification in which one is taken to represent the whole. 
Thus, St. Francis with his mystical bride Poverty, followed 
by the monks of the Assissian, and St. Dominic, with his 
eloquence, are both exemplars of those two monastic virtues 
of the early Christian monks, poverty and the gift of tongues. 

The incomparable “DIVINA COMMEDIA” could have 
been written only by a genius, and that genius Dante; more- 
over, it could have been written by him only under the in- 
spiration of a mighty love, which urged the making of the 
vow, and Supplied the motive power for keeping it. 

So much for the power of imagination, fostered by the in- 
ward love of the object which inspired it. But, the supremest 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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NEW CONDITIONS TO BE FACED 


By Denis A. McCarthy 





That family life is not what it once was, and that there is 
a tendency to unload upon the school the worx of training that 
rightly belongs to the home, is one of the outstanding facts 
of today. 

One of the most significant and sinister social changes is 
the lessening of the power and the loosening of the hold of the 
home on the young people. Moralists, deploring it, attempt 
to turn the tide of this unfortunate tendency; but. meanwhile, 
here it is, and the school must, in some way or other, adjust 
itself to the new condition, and try to bring some good out of 
this evil. 

Because the home shirks its duty is no reason why the school 
should refuse to step into the breach and make good the defec- 
tion, so far as it may. The future of the children is at stake, 
and the school, which exists for the children, must not be 
lacking. 

Great as is the burden placed upon the public school by this 
social change, still greater is the extra load which the reli- 
gious school has to carry, inasmuch as the work of the latter 
is more fundamental, and its purposes are more far-reaching. 
To train young people for this present life may be said to be 
the sole intent of the public school, but the religious school 
works for time and eternity. Hence the greater task presenting 
itself to the religious school in the present case. 


From the pulpit we hear again and again zealous priests con- 
demning the loss among the parents of today of that sense 
of responsibility for the proper upbringing of their children, 
which was keenly felt and conscientiously borne by the fathers 
and mothers of bygone generations. Our own observation bears 
out what is said in this direction. Even those of us who are 
not extremely old have noted the change. The growth and 
development of America as a business and industrial nation has 
taken place at the expense of the hcme as it was known to our 
fathers and mothers. Business, athletics, amusements, and a 
thousand other things have all had their share in lessening the 
authority of the home and weakening if not actually breaking 
the bond of family life. The organization of life in other 
directions (some of it not at all bad in and by itself), has 
shifted the centre of gravity from the home to some point 
or another outside the home. 


The time was when children were compelled by family disci- 
pline to study their lessons, including, of course, their catechism 
lesson, at home; but now the Catholic school is expected to 
attend to all this. Mahy parents, once having sent their children 
to a Catholic school, feel thmselv2s relieved of all responsibility 
as to the religious instruction and religious life of their off- 
spring. There is with them no longer any thought of home 
prayers, or of home lessons in the catechism. The Sisters or 
the Brothers, in school hours, are supposed to see to it that 
Johnny or Mary is instructed in the truths of religion and 
the practice thereof. The parents must not be expected to miss 
the “movies” for the sake of the children’s immortal souls. 


The same is true with respect to discipline and manners. By 
some magic Catholic schools are expected to take the unmannerly, 
undisciplined, carelessly brought up child, and regardless of the 
poor example (often, alas, the bad example) of the home, 
transform the young hopeful into something bearing the semblance 
of a mannerly member of society. 

That the feat is so often performed is creditable to the spirit 
of the Catholic school, and to the patience and persistence of 
the teachers, but it is expecting too much to think that it can 
be done every time and for every child. Quite frequently the 
neutral or positively evil influence of home surroundings is too 
powerful in the wrong direction and, in spite of all that the school 
can do, the child goes wrong. Then, as like as not, good people 
shake their heads and wonder why the Catholic school failed 
to make a good citizen and a good Christian out of a child 
who was spoiled at home. 

Yet, it seems as if the Catholic school must view as inevitable 
this change in the way of the world and must accept the larger 
responsibility which the changing social custom forces upon it. 


We must take it as a matter of course that, conditions heing as 
they are, the home will less and less do what it once did so 
admirably, and will more and more shift its responsibilities on to 
the shoulders of the teacher; and we must reconstitute and re- 
adjust our schools to face a situation for which they were not 
at first intended. It is no use for us to say: “But this is 
not my work. This should be done by the parents.” The idea 
of home and the responsibility of parenthood has so changed 
within the last generation that unless the Catholic school does 
certain things for the children they will remain forever undone, 
or they will be done by forces hostile to the religion of the 
child. 

The function of the school has developed and strengthened as 
the function of the home has weakened. We cannot but deplore 
any lessening of the power of the home, but we must do some- 
thing about it. It is not the function of the school to instruct 
the parents (although it would not be unhelpful if every school 
had some means of bringing teachers and parents together for 
mutual acquaintance and conference as to the best interests of 
the children}, but we must work primarily through and for 
the children themselves. 


A schoolroom today is no longer a place where children learn 
merely to read, write and cipher. It is now a place where 
they quite frequently have to be taught those fundamental things 
which formerly they learned at home. If it is a Catholic school, 
it is a place where children must be taught the simple prayers 
and truths of religion, which they used to learn at their mother’s 
knee. Added to this, a schoolroom is now a place in which some 
consideration must be given to the health of the children. Simple 
instruction in hygiene must be attempted. The relation of clean- 
liness to godliness, and to health, must be insisted upon. Soap 
and water must be discussed as well as reading, writing and 
arithmetic; and the use of tooth brush and the nail file must 
be explained. 


It is the fashion of some people to sneer at public school 
activities in such directions as faddish or foolish; but in very 
self-defense the school which takes into its bosom children of 
every class must pay some attention to these matters. From 
the social viewpoint it is an absolute necessity in many cases 
for the school to do so, inasmuch as, unless taught these rudi- 
mentary truths of physical and social hygiene in the school, 
the children will learn them nowhere else. 


The Catholic school is compelled to keep step with the public 
school in these matters, for though there are still to be found 
among us homes wherein cleanliness of body and mind, and 
instruction in manners, is not a lost art, we are for the most 
part in the same boat as our neighbors, we are surrounded by 
the same conditions and subject to the same influences. There 
is in our homes as in the homes of our neighbors that disturb- 
ing spirit of the present age which has destroyed or is destroying 
the old conception of the home as the unit of society, and while 
our preachers and spiritual leaders continue to inveigh against 
this evil, and struggle to correct this condition, it is the task 
of the Catholic school to face the results of the changing con- 
ditions as best it can, and do what lies in its power for the 
children who are the victims of it. 


Hence the Catholic school to be most successful, must make 
use today of activities which would be considered altogether 
outside its scope a generaion ago. Those of us who were edu- 
cated a generation ago often wonder at the things done now 
for the children which were unthought of when we learned 
our A B C’s. Some of us think that perhaps we are over- 
doing it somewhat; but, while avoiding what may be called 
“sumptuary education,” we ought to be alert to the new needs 
which the new times have developed. ‘New occasions teach 
new duties,” and the Catholic school must now attempt and 
do what people of a bygone day would have thought to be 
far beyond what the school was intended for. 


All this will mean more expense and more sacrifice on the 
part of the Catholic people who support the schools; but 
when they feel their children are being benefited by it, they 
will not falter now or in the future any more than they did 
in the past. 
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PICTURE STUDY 


By The Editor 


Milking Time—Julien Dupre 


The artist who painted the picture entitled “Milking Time” 
is of French birth and training. In France he has lived 
all his life, and the scenes he has painted are those common 
to his native country. His work abounds in views of peas- 
ant life. Among these are several pictures in which the cow 
is the chief object of interest. Perhaps no other animal 
in all the world is so useful in supplying the wants of man- 
kind as the cow. In this picture the artist has painted her :n 
quiet, peaceful mood with pleasant home surroundings. She 
is standing patiently while the young woman milks the 
brimful pail of rich milk which the cow has to give as a part 
of her service to the family. 

The surroundings of this milking-time scene appear to 
be those of a well-to-do household in a peasant village in 
France. It is not easy to tell whether the artist has intended 
this for morning time or evening time. The lights and the 
shadows in the picture tell us, however, that the sun is 
shining and we may assume that it is morning time. The 
scene is in the yard or court between the house and the 
barn. We can see what appears to be a high wall about 
the yard with an archway opening leading to a door in 
the home. In the archway stands a woman who is perhaps 
the madam of the household who is viewing the young woman 
who is performing the task of milking the cow. Nearby 
is a tub which probably sits by a pump or open well not 
shown in the picture. It is a pleasant scene in peasant life. 
It is a well kept place as shown by its surroundings, and the 
artist has skilfully used the effects of light and shade to 
bring out the beauty of the scene. The cow appears to be 
white in color with a few small splotches of dark color here 
and there on her shoulder and side. The cow has on her 
head a halter by which she has probably been tied up in 
the barn, but she stands by the milkmaid quietly and patiently 
without being tied fast. She has probably had her morning 
feed and has drunk from the tub at the pump or well. She 
gives a good quantity of milk as we can see the pail is nearly 
brimful. After the cow is milked she will probably be turned 
out into a pasture lot where she will feed upon the fresh 
green grass. We know well that it is summer time by 
the evidence of the full foliage upon the shrubbery in the 
lot along the wall. 

The cow is the children’s friend, and her milk is an im- 
portant article of food for children. Perhaps one or more 
little children are waiting within the house for a drink of 
fresh, warm milk which will soon be ready for them when 
the milking is finished. The artist has done a good work 
in presenting such a pleasing picture for our enjoyment. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
What is the center of interest in this picture? 
Beside the cow what is the next picture that attracts our 
attention? 
What is the young woman doing? 
What is the title of the picture? 
Is there any action or motion conveyed to us by the pic- 
ture? 
Why do you think the cow is gentle? 
Must she be tied fast while the young woman is milking? 
What do you see in the pail under the cow? 
What do you think of the quantity of milk she has given? 
Did you ever see any one milk a cow? 
What else do you see in the picture besides the cow, the 
maid and the pail? 
Are these objects near or at a distance? 
What is the background of the picture? 
Do you think the artist who painted this picture is fond 
of cows? 
Why do you think so? 
What do you think is the color of the cow? 
What does the milkmaid wear on her head? 


What article of dress does she wear to protect her dress 
skirt? , 

How many times a day is it customary to milk a cow? 

At what time in the day is milking time? 

Is the scene of this picture in our country or in some for- 
eign land? 

Do you think the picture is natural considering the sur- 
roundings of a prosperous country home in France? 

Of what country is the artist a native? 

THE ARTIST 

Julien Dupre, a French landscape and figure painter, was 
born in Paris, France, March 17, 1851. He studied under 
Pils. Henri Lehmann and Langee. He received second class 
medals from the salon of 1881, and the Paris Exposition of 
1889, was made a member of the Legion of Honor: in 1892, 
and received a medal from the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. He is noted for his paintings of animals, es- 
pecially of cows, and for his fresh, brilliant landscapes. His 
pictures depict peasant life and are painted with frank, simple 
methods of style, and are strong in individuality and the por- 
trayal of animated action. He is an exceptionally good 
draughtsman, and a careful observer of nature. Among his 
pictures, besides the one here published are “The Haymakers’ 
Rest,” “The Escaped Cow,” in the Luxemburgh Gallery, 
Paris; “The Pasture,” in the Museum at St. Louis, Mo.; “A 
Balloon” and ‘Where There’s a Will, There’s a Way.” The 
latter represents a struggle between a cow and her owners 
over the question, “Shall she gc into the stable or shall she 
stop where she is?” 

M. Dupre has a studio in Paris. Many of his pictures are 
popular and have been the subject of much discussion and 
appreciative comment. 


DANTE’S “PARADISO” 
(Continued from page 212.) 


genius of the man reaches its culmination in the gigantic task 
embodying those daring thoughts and imaginations in such 
living, breathing rhetoric as would exist through the cen- 
turies until “the shadows roll away,” and the readers of the 
“COMMEDIA” are ushered into the Presence of THE 
ETERNAL LIGHT. This, only “the central man of all the 
world,” only Dante could do. It was a feat of a literary 
giant and that giant Dante. It is not, then, without cause 
that critics proclaim him the rhetorician par excellence, the 
master, at whose feet genius might learn to write such in- 
comparable English as would enable him to write fittingly of 
the GODHEAD HIMSELF. 

But, master though he was, even Dante could not impart 
that knowledge of himself, for the power of knowledge, the 
subtility of rhetoric can be learned only at their SOURCE— 
THE HEART OF GOD. He alone has taught the genius of 
Dante to soar to the perfection of its rhetorical utterances, 
therefore, to HIM, first, be glory and honor in the world- 
wide celebration of the birth of the great Italian poet, the 
“Pilgrim of Eternity,” the wanderer to the COURTS OF 
GOD! 


HELPS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
You can not do good work in your school without mate- 
rial and aids to work with. Note the list of Prang supplies 
on page 209 of this issue. The “Enginex” papers, the con- 
struction papers, stixit paste, stick printing box, “Enamelac,” 
and such are quite indispensable. A few cents invested in 
such materials will give your school a new interest. 


PROMPT NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Those of our subscribers who had their addresses changed 
during the summer months are requested to notify us prompt- 
ly, giving both the new and old addresses, in order that 
regular delivery may be had in the future. Any missing issue 
will be supplied without charge, if early application is had. 
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“PROJECT PLAY FOR REPRODUCTION ON HALLOWE'EN 


Maude Beach Smith 


(While this play was constructed for use at Hallowe’en, 
it may be used on any other occasion. The project is a good 
one to try out in any school or class of sixth, seventh or 
eighth grade.—Editor, School Century.) 

The following announcement appearing in the Pimlico 
School Review, Baltimore, created quite a little excitement 
throughout the school: 

“Miss Smith’s fourth grade has written a Hal- 
lowe’en play called a ‘Test of Magic.’ The play will 
be given on Wednesday, October the thirty-first. Any 
classes who would come are cordially invited. Notify 
us what hour you will arrive, for we must have time 
to tell the fairies and Evil Spirit, who are helping us.” 

Reported by Percy Talbott, Sixth Grade. 

Yes, the fourth grade had written a play! And, surely 
the fairies and busy brownies conspired to hasten the produc- 
tion—for the play was discussed, written, studied, rehearsed 
and produced within a period of eight days. Too hurried 
you say? Oh, no! Not at Hallowe’en when all are filled with 
the spirit of fun and frolic. The class had always given a 
little Hallowe’en party. So, as history repeats itseli, this 
year’s class asked: “Are we going to have a Hallowe’en Par- 
ty?” The repertoire of songs and stories was discussed and 
was found to be sadly inadequate to fill an interesting Hal- 
lowe’en program. The idea came—“let’s give a play! Oh, 
yes, a play! But where was the play to be found? ‘“Neces- 
sity is the Mother of Invention,” so it was suggested that one 
be written by the class. Needless to say the motion was 
carried unanimously by the class. (They little knew the la- 
bor involved.) 

Then began an open discussion of characters, plot and set- 
ting. The theme was suggested by former dramatizations 
of Grand Tusk and Nimble and the Mountain and the Squirrel. 
It was decided that the fitting characters for a contest were 
a\Fairy and an Evil Spirit. Then the plot grew through dis- 
cussion and individual contributions. Gradually the Spirit 
of the Times introduced the hero as a Soldier and of course 
the heroine must be a Princess. (Notice that this name was 
thoroughly satisfying throughout.) Those who assisted the 
Evil Spirit took the form of a Modern Society Girl, and a 
Pleasure-loving Boy, and a Messenger Boy. The Fairy Queen 
was helped on to success by a Red Cross Nurse, a Soldier’s 
Wife and a Boy Scout. ; 

The play was staged in three scenes. Individuals worked 
upon the first scene at home. The products were discussed 
the following day, and from those which were voted the best 
the first scene of the class play was evolved. The names of 
pupils whose contributions were most helpful were placed 
in the list of authors. The other two scenes were worked 
up in the same manner. 

Rehearsals began on the twenty-sixth of October, and the 
play was produced on Wednesday the thirty-first. All cos- 
tumes were furnished by the individual characters, and at no 
expense whatever. Christmas tree tinsel was used to enhance 
a simple white dress for a fairy. The front of the classroom 
was used as the stage. 


A Test of Magic 


Scene I. (An Evil Spirit and a Fairy meet in the woods.) 

Evil Spirit—Ah! ha! I have more power than you, because 
evil is stronger than good! 

Fairy—Oh, no! Good will always triumph over evil! 

Evil Spirit—I can make magic liquid that charms people. 
What can you do? 

Fairy—Why I can make people live happily forever. 

(Princess and Soldier pass arm in arm.) 

Soldier—This is my last evening with you. I leave for 
France tomorrow. 

Princess—Oh must you go? 

Soldier—I have received my orders! 

(Evil Spirit and Fairy listen.) 


Evil Spirit—There’s a chance for us to prove which is the 
more poweriul. Let us both try our power on the princess. 
If I win he will never come back, and she will die by my 
charm, 

Fairy—I agree to your challenge! If I win, she shall marry 
the soldier, and live happily ever after. 

(With a kick of the witches’ heels and a little spin of the 
fairy they disappear.) 

Scene II. (The Soldier’s Departure.) 
(Soldier and Princess together in Princess’ Home.) 

Soldier—I must go now! 

Princess: Is there anything special you wish me to do 
while you are away? 

Soldier—Beware! Never do wrong! If you do good, there 
will be some one to watch over you until I return. 

Princess—I will try to do good, for good is more power- 
ful. 

Soldier—Yes, but if you should fall under the power of evil 
[ can never come back! 

Princess—But you shall come back! Because I will ask all 
the fairies to help me to be good. 

Soldier—Do, for they will keep harm away from you. 
Good-bye! 

Princess—Good-bye! 

(Soldier leaves. Princess sits down to think.) 
Scene III. (The Princess’ Temptation.) 
(Princess sitting alone. Girl friend enters, ushered in by 
Evil Spirit.) 

Girl—It’s so dull in town. No one is giving parties or 
balls. Won’t you give one? 

Princess—It is dull. I believe I will give a party. 

Girl—That’s fine, Princess. Now I have an engagement and 
must leave. You decide whom you will invite. Good-by. 

Princess—Good-by. (Thinks whom she will invite.) 

(Enter Red Cross Nurse, ushered in by Fairy Queen.) 

Nurse—I sce by the paper that you are going to have a 
party. Won’t you put that party off, and buy wool for sol- 
diers’ sweaters? 

Princess—Oh! I did want a party! But as I know a soldier 
1 will postpone the party and start knitting sweaters. 

(Nurse thanks her and leaves.) 
(Enter a young man ushered in by Evil Spirit.) 

Man—Good evening! I have just come from Clara’s home 
and we had a fine time dancing. Have you a Victrola? 

Princess—No, I haven't one. 

Man—Oh! That’s a pity! But your floors are not very 
slippery either. Now Clara has hard wood floors. Can you 
go there to dance? 

Princess—No, I must knit this sweater? 

Man—That’s too bad! Well, I’ll run along, the others are 
waiting for me. Good-by. 

Princess—Good-by! Oh! I do love to dance. I am going 
te get a Victrola and have hard wood floors like Clara’s. 

(Enter a lady ushered in by the Fairy Queen.) 

Lady—Why do you look so happy, Princess? 

Princess—Oh! I have just decided to have this house fixed 
up and buy a new Victrola. It will cost a lot of money, but 
I want it! 

Lady—If you have a lot of money, please help me. My 
husband has gone to war, and I have a lot of little children 
to take care of. 

Princess—But, what pleasure will I get out of it? 

Lady—You will have the pleasure of having done good. 

Princess—Well, the soldier asked me to be good, so per- 
haps the fairies sent you to help me. I’ll write you a check. 

(Princess writes.) 

Lady—Many thanks, Princess. My children will thank both 

you and the fairies. 


(Continued on page 221.) 
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TO CATHOLIC 
STENOGRAPHERS 


“The Garden of the Soul” 


A Prayer-Book In Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


The ‘‘Garden of the Soul’’ in Pitman’s 
Shorthand should be in the possession of 
every writer of Pitman’s Stenography. 


If you are a student and use Catholic 
prayers for your “reading practice’”’ the 
tedium will become a labor of love. 


If you are an experienced writer you 
can use the Shorthand “‘Garden of the 
Soul” as an ordinary prayer-book. If 
you use your art in your devotions you 
give dignity to your art. 


The Shorthand “Garden of the Soul’’ 
is beautifully produced in freely vocal- 
ized Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 





It is compiled fron authorized sources, 
and contains a selection of recognized 
prayers and devotions in general use, 
Devotions for Mass, various Litanies, 
Instructions on the Sacraments, etc., 
etc. 


A Thing of Beauty 


A novelty in books of devotion is ‘‘The 
Garden of the Soul’’ in Pitman’s Shorthand. 
It is compiled from the approved Diamond 
Edition of this manual published by James 
Duffy & Co., Dublin. With the exception of 
the titles, the whole book is reproduced in 
engraved shorthand. We learn that Messrs. 
Pitman’s Sons were glad to comply with the 
request of a Catholic journalist to issue this 
prayer-book, and they have certainly made it 
a thing of beauty as well as of utility. We 
are hoping that there will be a general and 
continuous demand for it.—Ave Maria, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 


Cloth, gilt, 202 pp. Size 5x3 
ONE DOLLAR, Postpaid 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street New York 








PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


WORLD’S TYPEWRITING 
RECORDS 


The following World’s Typewriting Records 

are held by typists who learned typewriting 

from Charles E. Smith’s “Practical Course in 

Touch Typewriting” — The Balanced Hand 
Method. 


Professional Championship Record 
George L. Hossfeld 


143 net words a minute for 1 hour 
October 21, 1918 


Amateur Championship Record 
George L. Hossfeld 


145 net words a minute for 30 minutes 
October 15, 1917 


Novice Championship Record 
Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz 


114 net words a minute for 15 minutes 


October 25, 1915 


World’s Accuracy Record in Competition for 
Thirty Minutes 
October 25, 1915 
Miss Lilian Baker 


Gross Errors Net words a minute 
2078 0 


World’s Accuracy Record in Competition for 
Fifteen Minutes 
June 8, 1918 
Miss Bessie Friedman 


Gross Errors Net words a minute 
1765 132 


Best Stenographer’s Accuracy Record for 
Fifteen Minutes 


May 6, 1916 
Mr. Howard G. Pfrommer 
Gross Errors Net words a minute 


1260 
What Miss Fritz Says: 


“T am pleased to state that I consider ‘A Practical 
Course in Touch Typewriting,’ the only text-book from 
which I studied, the best typewriting instruction book 
that I have seen. The exercises are excellent, and have 
helped me wonderfully in working up speed. The whole 
course is very interesting from the beginning, and it 
cannot but produce the best results in the shortest time. 
I attribute my success in typewriting in a large meas- 
ure to the assistance given me by Mr. Charles E. Smith, 
the author of the book, and-I am sure any one who 
uses it will be more than pleased with the results.”— 
Rose L. Fritz, Three times winner of the Instructional 
Typewriting Trophy. 


Fifteenth Edition. Stiff paper covers, 70c; cloth, $1.00. 


Adopted by the New York, Boston, and Baltimore 
High Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS 
2 West Forty-fifth Street New York 
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TEACHING ROTE SONGS 


Iris Hibbard Cook 


The axiom of all education should be “Work from the 
known to the unknown.” We have but to attempt the de- 
scription of a sensation we have not ourselves experienced to 
realize that the foundation for all learning to be acquired 
must be the knowledge which we have made a part of our 
own experience. 


The reason for teaching music in the public schools, if 
its purpose is questioned, is not to produce skilled mu- 
sicians, but instead to create in the minds of the great mass 
of school children a desire to hear and the ability to ap- 
preciate good music. It has ever been granted that music 
has an elevating, refining influence upon the human char- 
acter, and we may be confident that the moral tone of 
our public schools will be lifted when we have taught the 
children to appreciate even the simplest works of the great 
masters of music. 


The schoolroom victrola has helped immensely in educating 
the children in a musical way, but it cannot entirely take 
the place of the singing lesson. Children like to sing, and 
this desire grows as their ability and confidence grow. 


It is logical, then that we should introduce our classes to 
music by the singing of songs by imitation or rote. Children 
are all excellent imitators. They mimic with wonderful 
accuracy the calls of the birds and animals in the forest, 
their household pets, the wind, the train, and they enjoy 
doing it; it is one of their favorite games. 

The teacher is necessarily the model the children strive 
to follow; consequently she must know absolutely the little 
song to be taught without noticeable reference to the book. 
Does this seem difficult? Really it should not, for the songs 
to be taught in the first three grades are simple in structure, 
short, easy text, and one verse is sufficient for a single les- 
son. If the teacher is not musically inclined and cannot play 
the little tunes on the piano, I think it is wise to ask some 
other teacher or one of the older pupils to sing the song for 
her. The teacher can learn them by rote as well as the 
children and then teach them to the class quite successfully. 

To present a rote song to a kindergarten or first grade 
class, the teacher should first tell a story which will give 
the pupils a mental picture of the text of the song. If 
practicable, dramatize the story. All children are born actors, 


and this tendency to imagine and interpret scenes should be 
encouraged and judiciously guided. 

“This morning I saw a little brown bird on a limb, and he 
sang softly to his mate as though he were glad that the 
sun was shining and the trees were green. He flew up and 
circled around the tree two or three times, dashing into a 
nook here and there. What do you think he was looking for? 
After a little while he flew away, singing as he went, and 
returned with a tiny stick in his beak. Oh! I know now, 
don’t you? He was hunting a snug little place to build a 
nest. Can you show me how the little bird built his nest? 

Allow the children to interpret the story as they wish, 
unless they have obtained an idea which is entirely wrong 
and with the picture of the story in mind the teacher should 
sing the song through lightly and tunefully, making it as 
attractive as possible for the class. 

“Would you like to learn this little song?” What do you 
think the answer will be? Interest is at once aroused by the 
story, and I believe all small children admire their teacher 
so much that they will try to sing as nicely as she does. 

Teach the text of the song one line at a time, pronouncing 
the words clearly and distinctly, requiring the class to repeat 
each line as it is given to them. Ask them to answer with 
the same words and you will be assured of a quick, accurate 
response. The teacher must be most wary of any mistakes, 
because the children are going to give back to her exactly 
what she gives to them, and an error once made is very 
hard to correct. If the song should contain an unfamiliar 
word it must be explained and discussed until the mystery 
surrounding it has been cleared away. 

“My country thither thee, sweet land of liberty,” is a 
not uncommon rendition of our national hymn, when with 
a few moments of patient explanation the correct words as 
well as the meaning could be conveyed. I sometimes feel 
we do not appreciate the fact that small children are again 
and again asked to do and say things of which they have 
not the slightest understanding. Try it yourself. Repeat 
after an instructor a few sentences in an unknown tongue 
and note how much of an impression the words make on 
your mind. 

I do not think it is really necessary to emphasize that 
the teacher must be very patient when teaching rote songs, 
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because a teacher must always be patient; but I may say, 
Do not hurry the class. Repeat the lines over again and 
again, laying particular stress on the difficult words until 
the class can answer quickly and accurately each line as you 
have given it, and then the verse as a whole. 

The teacher now sings the tune through carefully, airily, 
without the words, using a neutral syllable, such as loo or 
la. Koo is also a good syllable to use, as it insures a light, 
forward tone. No child can swallow the syllable koo. 

Teach the tune exactly as you did the words, one phrase 
at a time, the children repeating each phrase until they have 
caught the melody. Care must be exercised to keep the 
voice sweet and light. Ask the class to sing like the fairies 
sing, or to pretend that they are the echo to the teacher’s 
voice, Almost every child of school or kindergarten age has 
with great delight talked into a well or called aloud repeatedly 
to hear the faint, mysterious voice call back the same words, 
‘far away. 

If this method is used the teacher will not be constantly 
demanding that the children sing softly. It will: be sufficient 
to remind them that they are the little far-off echo. Let 
the voice seem to float on the air with little or no effort, and 
the class will soon sing the same way. For variety the class 
may be divided into two sections, one section to be the call 
and the other the echo. Whenever practicable, work by 
suggestion rather than mandate, and the spirit of play will 
often secure better results with less effort than the de- 
mand of work. It is easier for the teacher, it is easier for 
the child; so why work when one might play? 


THE MAN IN THE MOON 
Said the Raggedy Man on a hot afternoon, 


What a lot o’ mistakes 
Some little folks makes on The Man in the Moon! 
But people that’s b’en up to see him, like me, 
And calls on him frequently and intimately, 
Might drop-a few hints that would interest you 
Clean! 
Through !— 
If you wanted ’em to— 
Some actual facts that might interest you! 
O The Man in the Moon has a crick in his back; 
Whee! 
Whimm! 
Ain’t you sorry for him? 
And a mole on his nose that is purple and black; 
And his eyes are so weak that they water and run 
If he dares to dream even he looks at the sun,— 
So he jes’ dreams of stars, as the doctors adVise— 
My! 
Eyes! 
But isn’t he wise— 
To jes’ dream of stars, as the doctors advise? 


And The Man in the Moon has a boil on his ear— 
Whee! 
Whing! 
What a singular thing! 
I know! but these facts are authentic, my dear,— 
There’s a boil on his ear; and a corn on his chin,— 
He calls it a dimple—but dimples stick in— 


TEACHING GROUP GAMES 





1. The only game that is worth while is the game that 
is interesting. . 

2. Teach one game at a time and teach it thoroughly. 

3. Know the rules yourself and teach them to the chil- 
dren. 

4. Play one game until it begins to lose its interest or 
has accomplished its purpose. 

5. Too many new games at a time may mean that none 
of them will be learned thoroughly or played well. 

6. Ordinarily, let the children decide on what games they 
will play. 
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The class has now learned the text and the melody sepa- 
rately, but we must remember that they have been only super- 
ficially learned and when we put them together the same 
method of imitation should be employed. The teacher sings 
one line, the class repeating; the teacher sings the second 
line, and so on until the children can sing the verse through 
alone. The teacher should not sing with the class when it 
can be avoided, but she must be ready to take up the tune 
at any place where mistakes are made and sing it for the 
class correctly, asking them to listen and sing it at once 
like the echo. 

Each lesson should be carried through until a definite 
point has been reached, but care must be taken not to’ bore 
the class in the beginning with too much emphasis on de- 
tails. Relax at the music period as much as possible in keep- 
ing with good discipline. 

With the mastery of the rote song a foundation for all 
further work has been laid, and the pupils begin the uncon- 
scious study of simple song structure from the analysis of 
these known songs, In the same way the children are led 
to respond to the rhythm and movement of a musical theme 
as they sing the little tunes they have formerly learned by 
rote. 

The first efforts of a primary class will, of course be crude, 
but this is not a reason for discouragement. Monotones 
may be soon corrected, and in a short time the class as a 
whole, will be able to sing many little songs with the sweet, 
birdlike tone characteristic of a group of well-trained chil- 
dren’s voices. 


Yet it might be a dimple turned over, you know! 
Whang! 
Ho! 
Why, certainly so!— 
It might be a dimple turned over, you know! 


And comes back with porridge crumbs all round his mouth, 
Gee! 
Whizz! 
What a pity that is! 
And his toes have worked round where his heels ought to be. 
So whenever he wants to go North he goes South, 
And comes back with porridge crumbs all round his mouth, 
And he brushes them off with a Japanese fan. 
Whing! 
Whann! 
What a mervelous man! 
What a very remarkably marvelous man! 


“And The Man in the Moon,” sighed the Raggedy Man! 
“Gits! 
So! 
Sullonsome, you know,— 
Up there by hisse’f sence creation began!|— 
That when I call on him and then come away, 
He grabs me and holds me and begs me to stay,— 
Till—Well if it wasn’t for Jimmy-cum-Jim, 
Dadd! 
Limb! 
I’d go pardners with hira— 
Jes’ jump my job here and be pardners with him!” 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
From Rhymes of Childhood. Copyright 1900. Used by special permis- 
sion of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


7. Teach games for the good there is in them. On your 
method of instruction depends the quality and the quantity 
of physical, mental, moral and social education your pupils 
achieve. Keep your ideals in mind while you are teaching. 

8. All children should play. The teacher should know 
each child’s limitations and possibilities and should place 
him where he will play best. 

9. Be sympathetic, kind, firm and resourceful—and play 
yourself. 

10. Segregate boys and girls in the secondary schools 
and in the seventh and eighth grades in the elementary 
schools.—Exchange. 
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A HALLOWE'EN FROLIC 


Willis N. Bugbee, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Characters 
Four girls and four boys of about equal height. 
" Costumes 
Girls may wear rather long skirts to imitate young ladies. The 
boys may wear long pants, coats, etc., to imitate young men or 
“knights.” 
Scenery 
A yard or lawn. The stage should be darkened. On a low 
bench at front may be placed the following: Four basins, with 
apple and knife in each; four mirrors and candles; and four 
balls of blue yarn. 
The scene opens with lively, rollicking music. 


SCENE I 


(Enter girls, telling fortunes with apple seeds. They hold 
seeds in left hand and count with right. Repeat the following 
lines) : 

One I love, two I love, 
Three I love, I say; 
Four I love with all my heart, 
(Right hand at heart.) 
And five I cast away. 
(Pick seed from hand and cast away.) 

(Remainder of the jingle may be used if desired. All form 

in line at front of stage.) 
Girls— 
A group of merry maids are we, 
We're out upon a lark. 
The reason why? ’Tis Hallowe’en, 
“So we don’t mind the dark. 


[ast year our sisters tried some tests 
To find their lovers true; 
Now we are older quite a bit, 
We think we'll try them, too. 
(Adanvce to front and drop to knees at bench. Pare apples 
while repeating the following lines) : 
We'll pare these pippins round and round, 
And the parings will not break; 
Then toss them over our heads like this, 
To see what names they'll make. 


(They toss parings over shoulder. For this purpose unbroken 
parings from other apples may be provided, in basin, so that it 
will not be necessary to completely pare the apples. All rise 
and march about stage to music. All stop and examine parings.} 
First Girl (clapping hands)— 

Oh, mine is “P,” that’s easy to see; 
Second Girl— 
And mine’s a splendid “G”; 
Third Girl— 
And mine is “A,” as plain as day; 
Fourth Girl— 
And mine is the letter “T.” 
First Girl— 
“P” stands for papa, that I know, 
*Cause he is my lover true; 
Second Girl— 
“G” is for dear old Grandpa Green— 
He’s really my lover, too; 
Third Girl— 
“A” is for little Arthur Jones 
Who lives next door to me; 
Fourth Girl— 
And “T” is for Tim, the candy man, 
As good as he can be. 
AS 
And now we'll try the mirror test; 
(Take mirrors in left hands and candles in right hands.) 
We hold them all just so; 


And if our lovers shculd be near, 
Their faces here will show. 


(The following stanza may be repeated, if desired, while girls 
gaze at the sky.) 
“Round and round, O stars so fair! 
Ye travel and search out everywhere; 
I pray you, sweet stars, now show to me 
This night who my future husband shall be.” 


(All turn and march slowly backward to L, then to R across 
stage, then facing audience, all retreat to rear. Just as the 
retreat begins, the four boys enter at rear with hideous jack- 
o’-lanterns. As the girls reach the rear the boys hold the 
lanterns in position to show in mirrors and at same time 
to conceal their own faces. The girls run to front scream- 
ing as boys sneak off stage, two at L and two at R.) 
Girls— 

Oh! Oh! such horrid faces! Oh! 
They nearly made us cry. 
If we'd such lovers as them, I guess 
We'd much prefer to die. 
First Girl— 
And now we'll try just one more test. 
All— 
Just one more test we'll try. 
All— 
We'll take these balls of yarn like this, 


(Take yarn from bench and unwind part of it. Two girls 
pass to R and two to L, and toss the balls off stage.) 


And throw them out so far 
And maybe we'll catch our lovers yet, 
And find out who they are. 


(All sing to tune of “Merry School Room” as they wind 
the yarn in again.) 
We wind and wind the yarn again, 
As quickly as we may; 
For at the other ends we’ll find 
Our lovers blithe and gay. 
We wonder if they’re brave and true; 
We wonder if they’re bold; 
We wonder if they’re gallant knights, 
Like those in days of old. 
(All point off stage.) 
Oh, see! they come! they come! 
(Enter boys, holding ends of yarn and singing.) 
Oh, we’re your lovers brave and true; 
And we're your lovers bold; 
As blithe and gay as gallant knights 
That lived in days of old. 
Girls— 
But you are boys—not regular knights— 
Just boys that we all know 
As Johnny Jones and Freddie Smith 
And Cousins Bert and Joe. 
Boys— 
That all may be, but don’t you see 
That knights were only men, 
And now we would be only spooks 
If we'd been living then. 


So come and join the merry dance, 
From care and worry free; 
We'll play that we are gallant knights, 
And you fair ladies be. 
Girls— | 
Yes, we will join the merry dance, 
As happy as can be. 
Boys— 
We'll play that we are gallant knights. 
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Girls— 
And lovely ladies we. 

(All may join in short simple dance, or perform a pretty 
march about the stage. At the close all form into couples and 
step to front of stage and address the audience as follows) : 
Girls—- 

You see our tests came true at last, 
Our lovers we have found. 
All— 
Take our advice, and do the same 
When Hallowe’en comes round. 

All bow or courtesy as the curtain falls. 

Note—The tune “Merry School Room” may be found in “Merry 
Melodies,” price 20 cents. Address the publishers of this 
paper or the author. 

(Book rights reserved by the author.) 


PROJECT PLAYS FOR HALLOWE’EN 
(Continued from page 216.) 
(Lady leaves. Enter Messenger Boy, ushered in by 
Evil Spirit.) 
Messenger—A telegram for the Princess! 
Princess—Oh! I hope it’s good news. (Reads.) 
dier was killed this morning.” 
(Princess sinks into a chair.) 
Oh! and I’ve tried so hard to be good! What is the use of 
being good anyway? I might just as well have the house 
fixed up and give my party! The fairies have deserted me! 
Oh! little fairies, please come and bring my soldier back to 
me. 


“The sol- 


(Enter a Scout ushered in by Fairy Queen.) 

Scout—Princess, why are you so unhappy? 

Princess—Oh, I’ve tried so hard to be good, so my soldier 
could come back, and I’ve just heard that he has been killed. 
Do you think it is so? If it is, I’m just going to spend all 
my money on myself, for the fairies have forgotten me. 

Scout—Don’t do that Princess! We need you to help us. 
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Why I’m sure the fairies sent me here to ask you to buy a 
Liberty Bond. Will you? Even if your soldier is dead, there 
are other. soldiers still fighting! Will ‘you “stand behind 
the man behind the gun”? Buy a Liberty Bond! The sol- 
dier would wont you to! 
Princess—I believe he would! Well, yes, I will buy a 
bond. Maybe the fairies will be kinder then. (Writes.) 
Here’s my pledge for a five hundred dollar bond. 
Scout—Say, that’s great, Princess! Now, I know the fairies 
sent me here. 
(Enter soldier. Takes Princess by both hands.) 
Soldier—Princess, I’ve come back. 
Princess—Oh, I’m so glad! I’ve tried so hard to be good. 
The fairies have not forgotten me after all! 
Scout—You bet, they have not, for here they come. 
(Enter fairies, humming and dancing. They dance around 
the soldier and Princess, singing the “Fairy Revel” composed 
by the class to the tune of Humoresque.) 
Language Work Evolved From the Play 
Fairy Revel. (Tune of Humoresque). 
Let us sing and dance and play 
The fairies‘ power is shown today 
_Because the witches they have overthrown; 
Joy be yours, all care forget 
The fairies’ sign on you is set 
No evil now can you e’er harm. 
Witches are banished, fairies now reign 
No more evil, care, or pain. 
(Illustration—Jack o’-Lantern) 
Come see our play on Hallowe'en, 
More fairies I vow you’ve never seen! 
A soldier and a princess as well— 
A “Tale of Magic,’ ’they will tell, 
or 
A Fairy and Evil Spirit, one day 
Decided a “Test of Magic” they’d play. 
Now which has won?—I will not say— 
But come to our room to see the play! 


PRIMARY DRAWING HELPS 


Ethel Everhard, Supervisor Drawing 


Teach the children the names of the colors. Take a glass 
prism, or a glass mirror with a beveled edge and holding it in 
the sunlight flash the colors on the wall. Show the children 
red scraps of paper, have them name all the red things in the 
school room, hair-ribbons, red flowers, perhaps a bit of red 
in the erasers at the blackboard, pictures, etc. Let the pris- 
matic colors flash low down on the wall and have different 
children go up and point to the color red. 

Teach the other colors the same way. 

Have children trace around the small kindergarten circles. 
color and cut circles for balloons. Each child should have 
a red, a yellow, an orange, a blue, a green and a violet circle. 
Mount these at the top of a 6x9 paper. Paste a picture of a 
child cut from a fashion plate under them. Draw the strings 
to the balloon with pencil. 

Teach the children to draw simple things in front view per- 


spective. Show them how to draw a chair or table on black- 
board. Show them how large to make it on the drawing 
paper. Tell them to make a red chair, a brown chair, a blue 


chair. Take the other objects the same way. Show them how 
to draw an object with a few lines. Have them practise draw- 
ing it with the different colors. 

Be sure that the children have mastered the names of the 
colors and can draw, though of course very crudely, many 
common objects. 

Then teach them to lay flat tones of color. Pass the crayon 
lightly back and forth across the paper, laying on light hori- 
zontal lines that overlap each other. Do not let them put in 
scribbly lines. Have all lines running in the same direction. 

Then let them make blue skies. Let them trace and color 
balloons using the horizontal lines. Mount the balloons in the 


blue backgrounds and put in lines coming to the bottom of 
the paper. 

Give children small papers 4%x6 inches and let them make 
simple landscapes consisting of blue sky and green grass, put- 
ting in both sky and grass with horizontal crayon strokes. 

Show them how to draw trees. Take the children for a 
walk. Have them notice trees. Notice how little of the tree 
trunk shows under the tree top, only about one-third or one- 
fourth of it. Have the children tear trees. Show them how. 
Have the children color the trees they have torn and paste 
into their landscapes of blue and green. Have them color and 
cut houses and paste in. 

Have the children notice sunsets. Talk to them about how 
the sky looks in the west when the sun is setting. 

Make a picture of a sunset sky. Move the crayon horizon- 
tally across the paper and use yellow as a foundation color. 

Have the children notice how colcr is grayed at night. Tell 
them to go outside and look at grass, houses and flowers just 
before it gets dark. Are colors the same that they are in the 
daytime? They are much grayer. Have them put violet 
over the green crayon strokes for the ground in the sunset 
pictures, or else blue. Anything to dull the green. 

Make a night picture. Make the sky a sort of gray by not 
pressing hard on the crayon, put in trees with a heavier stroke, 
making them black, the ground should be a little darker than 
the sky. 

Put up much of the children’s work on exhibition. They 
will work much more enthusiastically if they think they will 
have a chance to see their work, compare it with the other 
children’s, and perhaps hear it praised. 

Postitive criticism will help much more than negative criti- 
cism. 
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A STORY 


_year books. This enviable record is typical of Story Method results. 


ago she wrote: 
years the children lacked independence. 


Miss Pearson has used this method four years. 
“I have never had such splendid results in Phonic work or such fine readers as I have this year. 





METHOD CLASS TAUGHT BY MISS HELEN PEARSON OF WHITMAN, MASS. 
Although school was closed six weeks because of sickness, this class during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third 


Three years 
In previous 


Now I am seldom called upon for help. They have read twenty books this year, and their 


power of mastering new words is considered wonderful by those who have heard them read.” 


“TELL ME A STORY” 


HIS is the natural plea of every 

5 child that has ever enjoyed the 
; delight of listening to a charm- 
ing story. When my niece, a tiny 
tot of three with golden locks and 
eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon 
my lap and cuddles down and wist- 
fully :pleads “Tell me a story,” and 
when her little sister with raven locks 
and soft brown eyes climbs up beside 
her and repeats the teasing plea, I 
know that they are speaking the de- 
sire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of 
the most deeply implanted desires in 
the human race. They are repeating 
the plea that has come so often from 
the lips and eyes of my own children. 
They are repeating the plea that has 
come from your children, and from 
every child whose mother or teacher 
has ever told it a charming story. 
Hence, all great teachers have taught 
through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any 
successful primary teacher can pos- 
ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- 

tice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“The best results I have ever seen in pri- 
mary reading and spelling were secured by 
following this method. I heartily recom- 
mend it as the most scientific and interesting 
method I know.” 

STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West 

Virginia. 

“I am convinced that your method has 
great merit in it. It is founded on natural 
laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 
M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 

for Women, Office of The President, Talla- 

hassee, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete 
compendium of reading that I have seen, 
for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 
MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

“I have never seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching as I do this. There is an inspira- 
tion in each lesson and the children dearly 
love the five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


sess is the ability to tell a story in 
such a manner as to delight her hear- 
ers. So valuable is this ability to tell 
a delightfui story that in many cities 
the schools employ teachers who de- 
vote their entire time to story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fas- 
cinating story wants to hear another. 
Every mother who has told such a 
story to her children, and every 
teacher who has charmed her children 
with a story must recall the oft re- 
peated request, “Tell us a story.” 
Then, as each story has been finished, 
who can forget the persistent “Tell 
us another story”? 

Can any mother or any teacher have 
the heart to ignore such a plea? Can 
she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeeding it she can mold the character 
of her children as the potter molds 
his clay. Not only can she inspire 
them with the desire to read these 
and other stories for themselves, but 
as thousands of teachers and mothers 
have done, she can procure a series of 
LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you un- 
fold it, is so simple and attractive that every 
child responds with delight and enthusiasm; 
and the early and easily acquired inde- 
pendence of the pupils will recommend your 
method to every primary teacher.” 

A. M. LEYDEN, Pastor St. Francis Church, 

Columbus, O. 

“Dear Mr. Lewis: The Sister who teaches 
the first grade in St. Francis School has 
found your ‘Story Method’ most helpful in 
teaching the little ones to read, especially 
the children of foreigners.” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. 

Joseph’s School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“I am very much pleased with it. Itis the 
most practical and thorough method I have 
yet seen. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending the Method to other teachers.” 

“Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica.” 


charming stories which, when told, as 
if by magic, will give her children the 
key that will open up to them all the 
treasures of story land; a key that 
will enable them with ease and pleas- 
ure to recognize in the written and 
printed language every thing that is 
already familiar to them through oral 
language. and that will make them 
independent readers and spellers in 
the shortest “possible time. 

These stories form the basis of 
THE LEWIS STORY METHOD 
OF TEACHING, READING AND 
SPELLING, with which marvelous 
results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pu- 
pils, during their first year, have read 
eight primers, eight first, seven sec- 
ond and two third readers, or more 
than 3,400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and 
educators in prominent position rec- 
ommend the Story Method in the 
highest terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations 
from some of these:— 
MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS, 

Dyer), Formerly Supervisor of Training 

School, State Normal, Conway, Ark. 

“As a teacher who has done primary work 
for thirteen years, I consider the results 
gained from the teaching of this method 
nothing short of marvelous. I wish every 
primary teacher in the country could have a 
set of the books and could be persuaded to 
try them in her class. This wish is voiced 
for the sake of the teacher as well as for 


the sake of the many children who must 
learn to read.” 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, Lochinvar, N. 
S. Wales, Australia. 


“Gentlemen: Reverend Mother desires me 
to order outfits for fourteen of our schools. 
“In sending this large order I need not 
assure you that all the Sisters here are de- 
lighted with your Story Method. 
“Yours sincerely, Sister Mary Hyacinth, 
for Rev. Mother.” 


(nee Ruth O. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4559 Forestville Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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TEACHING THE USE OF A DICTIONARY. 


Sister Mary Agnes, H. N. of J. M. 

As we all know, several of our best magazines main- 
tain a “Question Box” or a “Lexicographer’s Easy Chair,” 
etc. in which information is sought by subscribers and 
given by obliging editors. One can not glance at such a 
column without being astonished at the number of ques- 
tions asked concerning the correct pronunciation of 
words,—astonished not so much at the revelation of de- 
fective education as at the apparent ignorance of sub- 
scribers regarding a very simple yet reliable source of 
information at home. Is it not amazing that persons 
should take the trouble to write to some distant editor 
for information which is close at hand and of absolute 
authority in the family dictionary? We must suppose 
that in every household of persons sufficiently educated to 
patronize a superior magazine, such an article exists to- 
gether with the “family Bible.” Perhaps, alas! one is 
now as unfamiliar to the household as the other. In New 
England homes, in the days when the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table” was writing his charming essays, the 
“big dictionary” was a conspicuous and respected object 
in every library or living-room; and the genial author 
humorously declared that by special act of Congress, the 
Bostonians were allowed to swear in a court of justice 
on the Bible or on Worcester’s Dictionary. Though no 
doubt he intended merely to signalize their devotion to 
that particular form of dictionary, yet he incidentally 
implied their habitual use of this valuable aid to the 
scholar. If in most American cities, Webster’s is now the 
more popular dictionary, can their citizens claim an equal 
familiarity with it? One is sometimes astonished to hear 
persons disputing a long time about the pronunciation of 
a word, when a simple appeal to the dictionary would 
settle the question. We are reminded of the discussion 
concerning the word “either,” the American preferred 
“either,” and the Irishman declared it “ayther,”—and he 
was right, according to the dictionary. 

But why this failure to refer to that very valuable book 
of reference? Is it not because the young people have 
not been trained to its use in the schools? Even in the 
Primary and Grammar Grades, an unabridged dictionary 
on a convenient stand or table should be found in every 
class-room, and as much as possible, each child should be 
encouraged to have a small one of his own. 

3ut it is not enough to put a dictionary into the hands 
of our pupils, we must teach them how to use it. This 
seems a very simple matter, but it is surprising how 
many children fail to get the desired information from 
the dictionary because they have not been trained to 
recognize the significance of the diacritical marks; for 
example, a child mispronounces the word “process;” we 
send him to the dictionary and then ask, “Well, is it pro 
cess or proc ess?” The child looks bewildered and an- 
swers, “I don’t know.” He understands the use of the 
dictionary to determine the correct spelling of a word 
but not to decide its pronunciation. This is all the more 
surprising since the first lessons given to little children 
are now generally conducted according to the phonetic 
method, and very early the little ones are taught to 
recognize the long and short sounds of vowels by the 
macron and the breve placed over them. But after the 
first grades, the teachers seem to give no further ex- 
planation of the diacritical marks, and very quickly the 
children forget the earlier lessons, so that in most of the 
Grades, the pupils merely look puzzled and are unable 
to answer when we ask them whether the vowel in a cer- 
tain word is long or short. Some teachers seem to feel 
a certain reluctance to give instruction in the use of the 
diacritical marks because they think it is a difficult 
matter; yet this is a mistaken idea. Perhaps it arises 
from the numerous marks used to represent the various 
sounds of the first vowel a; but in reality, none of them 
presents any real difficulty, except perhaps the indefinite 
a, as in ask, and that mark with a few others could be 
left till the simpler ones are mastered. The average pupil 
can learn in one lesson the distinction between the ma- 
cron and the breve, and will then be able to correct the 
many mistakes of prounciation which depend on a long 
or a short vowel sound. The smallest child can easily 
be made to see the difference in sound between hate and 
hat, eve and get, ice and pin, etc., and to recognize the 
marks in speller or dictionary that indicate the correct 
sound. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


“Pieces and Plays for 
Primary Pupils” 


Suppose that some one said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made 
up of pieces for the little folk to speak every one 
of which was as bright and as happily expressed 
as Field’s “Jest ’Fore Christmas” or Riley’s “Lit- 
tle Orphant Annie,” would you not hasten to buy 
a copy? Our new book belonging to the famous 
“Pieces and Plays” series will delight teachers 
of primary grades. The collection of recitations 
has been years in the making and consists of the 
“cutest,” cleverest, most childlike verses imagin- 
able. The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people. This 
book is just the one to turn to when you are look- 
ing for a “piece” or a “play” for Friday afternoon 
or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social occa- 
sions that are scattered through a school year. 
It is a dependable book for all times. 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR 


PRIMARY PUPILS” 
By Grace B. Faxon 
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Price 40 Cents 


DESMOND PUBLISHING CO., 
306 Colby-bbot Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The second source of error in mispronounced words is 
placing the accent on the wrong syllable; here again the 
dictionary is the authority, and yet many children (mir- 
abile dictu!) when sent to consult that authority, observe 
the spelling but fail to notice the little accent that deter- 
mines where the stress of the voice should be placed. 
Again, this results from a lack of training; but should 
so simple a matter and yet one of so much importance 
be neglected? Many of our pupils are so accustomed to 
such incorrect forms as_ re’cess, ad’dress, and _ en’- 
tire, that they are quite surprised when told to throw 
the accent on the second syllable of all these words, 
Moreover, being inclined to think that the question of 
accent is of little importance, they fail to distinguish the 
difference in meaning between two words that are spelled 
alike but differ in the accented syllable; such as, gal’lant 
and gallant’. 

A third kind of mistakes in the use of words arises from 
a wrong separation into syllables. This affects not only 
written words but also their oral prounuciation. Take 
that set of test words, applicable, despicable, hospitable, 
dissoluble, etc.; how many even well-educated persons 
pronounce them as they are given in the dictionary,—ap’- 
pli-ca-ble, des’pi-ca-ble, hos’pi-to-ble, and dis’so-lu-ble? If 
most persons throw the accent on the second syllable, 
is not the mistake due also to their separating the 
syllables wrongly? The error of reducing the four syl- 
lable word in’ter-est-ing to one of three syllables,—i 
ing—is so common as to make the task of correction al- 
most a hopeless one. 

“It is hardly necessary to point out another important 
use of the dictionary,viz. to indicate the meaning of words. 
Of course, all children learn the signification of the more 
common words from the books they study and read. But 
are we quite sure that they have a really accurate know- 
ledge of the meaning of the words they employ and the 
terms they meet in their text-books? The experience of 
every teacher proves the contrary. The columns of our 
pedagogical journals often furnish lists of amusing an- 
swers given by children in their written examinations. 
Noting ‘these answers carefully, we see that there was a 
confusion of ideas in the pupil’s mind arising from his 
imperfeet apprehension of words associated in sound, but 
differing in meaning. A few examples will illustrate 
this point—“Define armlet.”—Ans. “Eggs beaten together 
and cooked.” A little girl, starting for Europe, once de- 
clared that she would never go to Holland; to the 
mother’s surprised iinquiry. “Why?”, the child answered 








that she had learned in her Geography that “Holland 
is a low, lying country.” Probably the _ teacher 
had neglected to explain the meaning of “low— 
lying.” A teacher of my acquaintance once commis- 


sioned a young person to order for the school an una- 
bridged dictionary; later she was horrified to learn that 
an order had been sent to the publisher for a “dictionary 
on a bridge.”—Those who give religious instruction to 
little children are well aware of the necessity of ques- 
tioning them frequently to see if they have seized the 
correct meaning of words and phases, as otherwise very 
serious consequences may occur. Last year, a Sister teach- 
ing in one of the parochial schools noticed that a little 
girl received Communion at each of the three Masses on 
Sunday morning. When the Sister afterwards questioned 
her, the child explained that the priest had told the 
children at Catechism to receive Holy Communion “as 
often as possible,” this was her interpretation. A priest 
in a neighboring parish, while explaining the conditions 
of a good Confession, mentioned that the minister of 
the sacrament must be a “duly authorized priest,” think- 
ing it wise to ask the meaning of the term, he received 
from a boy of the class the enlightening answer, “A duly 
authorized priest is one who has arrived at the age of 
reason.” 

In the teacher should constantly 
ask the children the meaning of the words they find in 
their books, and when necessary, explain it to them. But 
as soon as the pupils are old enough to use a dictionary 
intelligently, they should be encouraged to look for the 
meaning themselves; thus they learn at the same time 
the spelling, pronunciation, and signification of words 
and form a habit that will. help them to depend less on 
others and more on themselves for their education. This 
is especially important for those children who have not 
the advantage of continuing their education in the High 
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School. Some boys and girls may never study the rules 
of “Purity, Propreity—and Pricision,” in Rhetoric; but 
if they have formed the habit of consulting a dictionary 
before using a doubtful word or before choosing between 
synonymous terms, they will avoid many errors which 
the rules of Rhetoric are intended to prevent. In an 
exercise under “Propriety” in a Rhetoric before me, occur 
tor correction such sentences as, “Every one of the au- 
dience held his breath, while the fearless youth walked 
along the rope, far above the heads of the people.”—“June 
was cold and damp; but the balance of the summer was 
hot and dry.”—“She’s an awfully nice girl.”—‘‘His manners 
are enough to aggravate a saint.”—Many pupils, at first 
sight, would not perceive anything wrong in these sen- 
tences; but the italicized words indicate the objection- 
able terms. In what other way can even a student of 
Rhetoric correct them than by a careful study of their 
meaning as given in a dictionary? Then can not a Gram- 
mar student do as much? It is the same with regard 
to the pupil’s choice of synonyms; this is generally left 
for the Rhetoric student, but should it be so? In the 
very first steps of composition, a teacher usually warns 
the pupils against the simple fault of needlessly repeat- 
ing the same words; but avoidance of this fault depends 
on the child’s vocabulary, and to enlarge this is one of 
the aims of school tasks; what better help for this pur- 
pose than the dictionary? 

Of course, those students who learn the foreign lan. 
guages from which English is derived will be able to 
detect verbal errors which persons less favored can not 
so readily perceive. In the sentence first quoted, “Every 
one of the audience held his breath,” etc., a student of 
Latin would immediately perceive why “spectators” (those 
who look) should be substituted for “audience” (those 
who hear.) He wouldalso understand why the Rhetorics 
condemn the expression “try and experiment,” since it is 
equivalent to “try a trial.” But as many of our young 
people are compelled by circumstances to leave school 
after completing the Grammar Grades, and as they study 
no language but English, it seems very important that 
they should hold the key to the complete mastery of that 
one. The work will not be ended when they leave school, 
but they will know how to continue by themselves that 
part of their education. 

Some persons seem to think that a large vocabulary 
is needed only by authors and orators; but if words are 
the symbols of ideas, then it is true, as one writer asserts, 
that the number of our ideas is limited by the number of 
words we know. In that case, who would not wish to 
add daily to his vocabulary? and it is clearly the duty of 
every teacher to enrich thus his pupils’ mental equipment, 
and teach them how to add to their store of verbal 
treasures by an intelligent use of the dictionary. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from Page 202) 


a large number of very modern and convenient school 
buildings in California and elsewhere. What he and his 
associates have to say about the planning and construc- 
tion of school ‘buildings, libraries and laboratories, the 
hygiene of schools, the music department, the commer- 
cial department, the cafeteria, heating and ventilation and 
plumbing, electric installation, standards of schoolhouse 
planning and kindred subjects will be found singularly 
illuminating and suggestive. In-this book we have the 
matured utterances of men who are theorists but more 
than theorists, men who know the best and have ex- 
ecuted the best in school architecture. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOL. Once again there is 
agitation for Bible reading in the schools. In one state 
the attorney generall has discovered that the Bible may 
be constitutionally read in the schools provided there is 
no attempt at interpretation. But without interpretation, 
Mr. Attorney General, how can there be religious teach- 
ing? The only efficient way to get religion into the school 
and into the lives of the pupils is to approximate to the 
Catholic ideal. The parochial school is the one and only 
solution of the problem. 


THE THEORY AND PURPOSE OF A SCHOOL. 
Rev. Bernard X. O’Reilly. 


During the past month we have read three scathing 
indictments of the educational system in vogue in the 
United States. The first was the report of a survey made 
by the American State Bureau, which reveals a threat- 
ening decline in the standard of public education. This 
report was closely followed by another report from the 
International Education Association, which covered prac- 
tically the whole of last year’s work and which points 
out a condition that is not encouraging. The third in- 
dictment comes from no less'a source that P. P. Claxton, 
who until recently was United States Commissioner of 
Education. Mr. Claxton confirms and strengthens the 
findings of the two other agencies. Reading these re- 
ports conscientiously and with an unbiased mind, one 
draws the conclusion that our public educational system 
is wanting and that those in charge do not seem to grasp 
the theory and purpose of education and are wanting in 
the conception of what should constitute a school. 

Education is a subject on which few people in this 
country would hesitate to express an opinion. Such opin- 
ions range from the crude expression of belief in edu- 
cation as a good thing to the lengthy treatise on scholas- 
tic methods and systems which qualifies the author to 
rank as an educator. The history and theory of educa- 
tion has a literature which is already of an imposing 
bulk and challenges all other literature to the place of 
honor on library shelves. Novelty and breaking away 
from all traditions and a decrying of past methods and 
purposes of education constitutes the greater part of 
the literature on this subject. In general, it follows the 
present philosophy of development and assumes for edu- 
cation an evolution similar to and along the lines predi- 
cated of the physical world. It is taken for granted that 
priority in time implies inferiority. Any system of edu- 
cation following traditional lines of method ard purpose 
js condemned and placed in a class with the vestiges of 
animal organs which have in the course of evolution 
grown useless, but not yet been entirely thrown off. In 
this there is a calm ignoring of results. We judge the 
efficiency of a piece of producing machinery by the re- 
sults. An improvement in such machinery must show 
improved results either in a superior article or a reduc- 
tion in the cost of manufacture. Systems of education 
must be judged in much the same manner. The purposes 
of education, then, become the first inquiry. 

We speak in general terms of education, but in appli- 
cation we cannot forget it is an individual who is to be 
educated. To ignore this fact is tantamount to ignoring 
the existence of an individual. It is right here the cru- 
cial question arises in comparison of different systems 
of education. Man is the only being capable of educa- 
tion. Education is purely volitional and is within man. 
Inanimate nature is wholly subject to chemical and phys- 
ical laws. Animate nature, aside from man, exercises no 
volition in its adjustment to changing conditions and is 
incapable of changing conditions to suit its requirements. 


It is subject wholly to external surroundings. It is by 
no will of its own an animal sheds its fur. Man, if he 
will, can wear his overcoat in midsummer. Man is a 


Man is a natural animal, but he 
is plus something else. It is in this something else the 
capacity for education has its origin. Education and its 
purposes must, then, bear some relation to that side of 
man which is not wholly physical. This is not so ob- 
vious a statement in the light of the modern scientific 
and sociological tendencies that have so great a weight 
in present day education. The purposes can be under- 
stood only when we have a proper understanding of the 
nature of man, and any system of education whose pur- 
pose is founded on a false or defective understanding of 
the nature of man is a false or defective system of edu- 
cation. In a broad sense, education may be said to com- 
mence at birth and continue during the whole course 
of life. In using the term we do not here attempt to 
give it any definition. Definitions of education usually 
vary to suit the particular ideas of writers. The popular 
ideas of the purposes of education are a rather vague 
reflection of different theorists who are accepted as au- 
thorities. Summed up, these ideas are that the purpose 
of education is to conform the individual to a given social 


chemical organization. 
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standard or type in such a manner that his inherent ca- 
pacities are developed, his greatest usefulness and happi- 
ness obtained, and at the same time the highest welfare 
of society is conserved. Such a purpose fits the test of 
Rosseau—“Of what use?” It is in accord with the mod- 
ern natural science and sociological tendencies in educa- 
tion. We have the highly developed animal, man, whose 
individuality has been sacrificed to society. It is here 
we see a defective understanding of the. nature of man. 
This nature is of too high an order to lose its individ- 
uality in a social system. Nor is his mental side the 
servant of the physical side of man. Education should 
have as its object the discovery in the individual of all 
his faculties and the drawing out of the same, not merely 
their greatest usefulness but their purposes as well. By 
education the individual in man should be more thor- 
oughly identified. 

Education should not only develop in man inherent 
capacities, but also a sense of responsibilities and duties. 
The development of a sense of responsibilities is suf- 
ficient guarantee that the highest welfare of society will 
be conserved. But again, the individual in his sense ot 
duties and responsibilities should not be subordinated to 
society. It is here also systems of education clash. The 
dominant purpose of education is not only to teach man 
to live and to live well, but to live rightly. Right living 
is impossible where error prevails over truth. It is sad, 
but let us not disguise the fact that truth, though mighty, 
does not always prevail. Over and over again has truth 
gone down, often trampled in blood. Let us not delude 
ourselves with the belief that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge alone leads to truth. Knowledge can become a pow- 
erful weapon in the hands of error. If it is not one of 
the purposes of education to enable to acquire the whole 
truth, then education has no purpose at all and cannot 
conduce to right living. If in the development of the 
faculties and capacities of man, education cannot develop 
a capacity to ascertain the truth, then education is pur- 
poseless. Man has certain natural yearnings, they prompt 
questions that must be answered. No theory of educa- 
tion that confesses its inability to satisfy such yearnings 
and to answer such questions can rightfully claim to serve 
any useful purpose. It admits its defect in failing to 
meet the entire requirements of the nature of man. Edu- 
cation cannot answer that all its purposes have been 
fulfilled when it has fitted man intellectually for earthly 
well-being and as a useful member of society. Those who 
hold that education has no further purpose tell us the 
greatest problem of human life is founded on a vain and 
childish hope, bred of man’s egotism and for which there 
is not the slightest warrant. Yet a belief in immortality 
grows with intellectual growth. None feel it more than 
those who begin to see the greatness of the universe, 
upon whom the vistas of knowledge grow until it seems 
to require an eternity to explain them. Life is bounded 
by death absolutely and inevitably. There are unsolved 
problems of life which are intelligible only in viewing 
this life as the avenue to another life. 

Education cannot be limited in its purposes by the 
boundaries of life and death. The faculties it develops 
are exercised over questions that have an answer beyond 
the grave. The sense of duties and responsibilities which 
education arouses has a relation not confined to society, 
but which reaches beyond the veil of death The im- 
portance of a man individually grows to an immensity on 
the background of immortality. The sociological value 
of education is then seen to be not so great as the indi- 
vidual value. In measuring a system of education it 
becomes necessary to take into consideration this recog- 
nition of its value. In order words, education is not only 
concerned with man as a social animal having a rational 
intellect, but also as possessing an immortal soul. 

If the theory and purpose of education is properly 
understood we can gather from it what should constitute 
a school. The school has been aptly called a Temple 
of Knowledge. There is a sacredness about the school 
that is second only to the church and the home. The 
temple was the place of sacrifice where men gathered to 
lift up their minds and hearts to God. The school is 
the place where minds are lifted and developed and 
brought as far as possible to perfection, where hearts are 
lifted up from affection for the things of this life to a 
love for the things of God. The spirit of the school 


should be the spirit of love. In the school mind acts 
upon mind, will upon will. In such an intimacy between 
pupil and teacher it cannot be expected that great good 
will result without a mutual love. When in a family there 
is no love between parents and children we know what 
to expect. The love of the teacher should not be merely 
for teaching, like the schoolmaster in Goldsmith’s De- 
serted Village. It should be love for the pupils and this 
love should be founded on Divine charity. The teacher 
should see in the child the image of God, and upon the 
teacher is the dread responsibility that this image be not 
distorted. Love begets love and the teacher animated by 
such love will find the pupil reciprocating with the rev- 
erent love a child has for a parent. It is only when 
the teacher is consecrated to the work of education that 
we can expect such love. We may without irreverence 
apply to the teacher the parable of the Good Shepherd 
and the hireling. In the Catholic school there is an inti- 
mate union of mind and heart of teacher and pupil. Both 
feel a common sympathy in the great lessons of life, and 
both pupil and teacher share in the knowledge of the 
purpose for which God has created them. They are united 
in a bond of love growing out of the knowledge that 
all are alike children of God, redeemed by the same 
Saviour and destined for the same heaven. 

There is this union of teachers and pupils in the Cath- 
olic schools because the teachers are consecrated to their 
work. It is their sole interest in life, for they do not 
work for fame or earthly gain, not solely for love of 
teaching, but as the means whereby they may save their 
immortal souls. With such a high motive for the work 
of teaching we can look for an earnestness and a devo- 
tion in their labors not to be equalled by those engaged 
in teaching for other motives. Such teachers must have 
the greatest influence upon the minds of the pupils and 
create the deepest and most lasting impressions. No 
school building, however magnificent, no equipment, how- 
ever perfect, can create such an impression. If this spirit 
can effect such results in the development and training 
of the intellect, its effects are more marked in the train- 
ing and development of the will, which constitutes the 
moral scope of education. Without the spirit of love 
pervading the class room, that Divine charity, which is 
the life of all morals, is absent. Love of God and of 
the pupil as the image and child of God, on the part of 
the teacher, is the only thing which can give the correct 
moral tone to the class room. It is inconceivable that 
a parent, or any one in charge of a child, should know- 
ingly and willfully place him in a school of a bad moral 
tone. It is unfortunate that so many are ignorant of 
what constitutes the moral tone of a school. The central 
fact, the tremendous fact of history, is the tragedy of 
Calvary. For two thousand years humanity has turned 
its eyes to Calvary for the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
The Cross has become the all important symbol for man- 
kind. The school cannot ignore this symbol nor pass 
over in silence what is symbolizes. Eliminate the cru- 
cifixion and all that clusters about it from the educational 
content of the school, and it becomes so defective as 
to be hardly worthy of the name. Globes, charts and 
text books are symbols. They are material representa- 
tions of ideals. Without them a class room is no more 
imperfectly equipped than the class room without a cruci- 
fix. Face to face with the image of the Author of all 
truth, the teacher will not impart falsehood to the pupil. 
Looking up at the Figure of Him Whose advent into 
the world made angels sing the song of peace pupils and 
teachers will work together in peace and harmony. 

The discipline of the class room will be best effected 
where there is the representation of the crowning sub- 
mission to the Divine Will of Him whose life was the 
model of discipline and order. It is not of the school 
where the crucifix is displayed that we read of disorders 
among pupils and rebellion against the authority of teach- 
ers. From the crucifix will radiate the spirit of the school. 
It is a common place saying that the most impressionable 
years of life are those of childhood. In the school the 
child conceives affections and aversions that last through 
and influence his entire life. These affections and aver- 
sions are born not of the body but of the spirit of the 
school. If that spirit be not the kind we have indicated 
and does not animate the entire system of education in 
the school, then such a school is false to its name. The 
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mind that does not learn in school the object and end 
of man’s being is distorted in development. Without 
such a spirit the will is misdirected and the child leaves 
the school doomed to failure. We must, then, to judge 
the merits of different educational systems, inquire first 
of the spirit that permeates and animates their schools. 
What motives impel the teachers to their work? Do 
they hope that by “instructing many unto justice they 
will shine as stars for all eternity?” Does the knowledge 
they impart lead to true wisdom? Will the child leave 
the school wiser and better than when he entered, or 
will he leave with knowledge indeed but no true wisdom 
and with a heart already corrupt to go out into a cor- 
rupt world? We see the children flocking into the school 
house. Over each child, we are taught, hovers a guardian 
angel. The school ought to be a place where those 
angels will delight to be with their charges. A poet tells 
us “heaven lies about us in our infancy.” And about the 
school should be the atmosphere that would make it a 
fit abiding place for angels. 


Commercial Announcements 


Contract for the manufacture of all laboratory furniture to 
be installed in the new $1,000,000 high school at Bay City, Mich., 
has been landed by the Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co., of 
Manitowoc, Wis., the total equipment aggregating $30,000. At this 
time particularly, it is gratifying to Mr. Wiese and his asso- 
ciates to secure a contract of this size inasmuch as most every- 
where manufacturers are accepting contracts at cost or below, to 
maintain their organization and keep their plants working. The 
above contract, plus the contract closed with the Fon du Lac 
Board of Education equalling $5,700.00, will aggregate the largest 
month's business for the new concern up to date. 


At the 22d Annual Convention of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association of the United States, held at Niagara 
Falls, New York, in August, Mr. Albert Schneider, twenty years 
of age, a writer of the Gregg system of shorthand, defeated 
three former world champions—Mr. Willard B. Bottome, cham- 
pion of 1909, Mr. Jerome Victory, 1919 champion, and Mrs. 
Nellie Wood Freeman, winner of the championship three times 
in succession—and the largest number of contestants to appear 
in any former contest of the Association. 


In the 22d Annual Convention of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association held at Niagara Falls, New York, in August, 
Mr. John F. Daly came out first winning the solid Gold Medal 
in the 240 word Judge’s charge test with 99.0 per cent accuracy, 
which establishes a new World’s Record. In the 280 word 
question and answer test he came out second, his accuracy 
being 95.0 per cent. In the 200 word literary test Mr. Daly 
came out second with 97.1 per cent accuracy His percentage 
on the three tests was 97.3 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman disciple and still 
the world’s Champion Shorthand writer, did not compete in the 
1921 contest but acted as Reader and Judge. 


The Scientific School Map Makers, Denoyer-Geppert Company 
of Chicago, have scored another scoop recently. Their latest 
is a series of eight political Geography Maps, each one edited 
by an eminent Scholar in Geography. These maps are new 
from the ground up and every change after the great war is 
accurately registered. These maps are offered in the usual 
hand mounting on cloth and in all of the standard mountings. 
For the Rural Schools and small town schools there is a strong 
manila paper edition which when mounted in a spring roller 
drop front cabinet may be had for only $29.80 for the complete 
set of eight. No school can afford to teach Geography from out 
of date maps when it is possible to replace such maps with 
eight up to the minute maps for so small an expenditure. The 
publishers invite correspondence. 





RELIGION AND VITAL APPRECIATION. 
(Continued from Page 204) 


impart to his pupils a comprehension of vital criticism in 
its theory and its practice, a zest and an enthusiasm for 
books as reproductions of life and commentaries on life. 

But in order that we may read literature and teach 
literature with due insistence on its vital connotations it 
is imperative that day by day, hour by hour, moment by 
moment we learn more about God and the things of God. 
In the great books of the world sincerity is the virtue 
paramount; in them the little reticences and hypocrisies 
and dissimulations of daily intercourse are thrust aside 
and the human soul stands forth in the sight of God, 


gloriously naked as one adam and Eve walked in Para-. 


dise. The student, the teacher must re-capture that sub- 
lime sincerity, must learn to strip life of its unessentials, 
must grasp the heavenly secret of seeing thinks as they 
are in truth. Seeing things as they are in truth is of the 
very essence of religion. 
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The Perfected 


School Piano! 


W. OTTO MIESSNER’S 
NEW IMPROVED MODEL 


Mr. Miessner now offers to the schools of 
America his greatest school piano—the Monogram. 


This latest creation has many improvements that 
mean greater efficiency and durability. 

It has a full-size 88-note keyboard; standard 
keys; solid, non-warping five-ply top and bottom 
panels; improved sliding fall board and music rack 
with continuous hinges; extended toe-blocks to 
prevent tipping; base reinforced with iron; smooth 
rolling casters. 


A small, easily portable piano with a tone as big 
and beautiful as that of a small grand. Only 3 feet, 
7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches wide. Exactly the 
piano your school needs. One Monogram on a 
floor means a piano in every room—you can move it 
so easily. Puts life in the music hour, makes 
greater progress possible. 


Your school can have a Monogram. If no ap- 
propriation is available, write for free booklet 
“How to Raise Money for a School Piano.” Mail 
the coupon for full information. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


To make sure of obtaining my perfected school 
piano, specify the Monogram, when you send in 
your order. 


W. Otto Miessner. 


- MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


228-3rd St., Milwaukee 





Ge Baby Upright Supreme 


Please send the illustrated Monogram catalog, your 
booklet of plans for raising money and full details of your 
special 10 Days’ Trial Offer to schools. 


Name ... 
School 
Position 


Address sashes 
CSJ 10-21 
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Christian Bros.’ Diamord Jubilee. 

Seventy-five years ago the Brothers 
of the Christian schools began their 
educational work in New York. Hid- 
denly, humbly, whole-heartedly have 
the Sons of St. John Baptist de la 
Salle labored for youth, for country, 
and for God! So well and so thor- 
oughly have they educated that the 
title “Brothers’ Boy” is a guarantee 
of a sound, well-rounded education. 

Proudly is that title borne in the 
city by over one hundred and fifty 
thousand former boys—now archbish- 
ops, bishops, monsignori, priests, pub- 
lic officials, judges, lawyers, doctors, 
educators, engineers, business men— 
in all walks of life—men who have 
made their mark, men of position, 
of force, of character—leaders in the 
best sense of the word. 

Now, owing to the growth of the 
metropolis, they are engaged in the 
necessary, but herculean work of 
moving Manhattan college (Broad- 
way and 13lst street), the crown of 
their educational work in Greater 
New York, to a magnificent site (12 
acres in extent) at Van Cortlandt 
Park. 

Rallying to the support of the 
Brothers, and determined to see their 
plans perfected and their hopes real- 
ized, the Brothers’ Boys, young and 
old, under the guidance and with the 
approbation of that distinguished 
Brothers’ Boy and Manhattan grad- 
uate, His Grace, Most Rev. Patrick 
J. Hayes, archbishop of New York, 
will conduct an intensive crusade dur- 
ing the month of October to accumu- 
late two imillion dollars to help cele- 
brate in fitting manner the Brothers’ 
diamond jubilee, by placing in their 
hands a jubilee fund as a memorial 
to their old teachers, as a manifesta- 
tion of love, loyalty and gratitude, 
and as a proof that the people of 
this city are grateful to the Brothers 
for the work they have done. 


Parochial School Pupil Winner. 

In the latest list of eligibles for 
the position of second grade clerk 
issued by the municipal civil service 
commission of the city of New York 
appears the name of Miss Elizabeth 
A. Lawless, of that city, who ranks 
first with a percentage of 90.80. Two 
thousand candidates competed in the 
examination for the position some 
months ago. 

Miss Lawless is a graduate of St. 
Cecilia’s Parochial school and of 
Wadleigh high school. She attributes 
her success to the efficient training 
given to her by the Sisters of St. 
Cecilia’s. 


Championship in Shorthand Contest 

Miss Mengelkoch, a graduate of 
the Benedictine Sisters school of Min- 
neapolis, won the world’s amateur 
championship in shorthand in the 
competition conducted by the Nation- 
al Court Reporters’ association at the 
organization’s national convention at 
Niagara Falls in August. Her record 
was 175 words a minute. As a token 
of this distinction Miss Mengelkoch 
received a solid gold shorthand pen. 
Miss Eleanor Diehl, who is a grad- 
uate of the Pro-Cathedral School and 
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St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapo- 
lis, was a competitor in the contest 
and achieved a close second. 


Priest Teacher in State College. 

The Rev. Augustine Osgenisch, O. 
S. B., who for seven years held the 
chair of philosophy at St. Martin’s 
college, Lacy, Wash., will be the first 
priest in the facfilty of the University 
of Washington and probably the first 
priest to teach in a state institution 
of this state, when he takes up his 
duties of professor of scholastic phil- 
osophy at the opening of the univer- 
sity this fall. This course has just 
been added to the curriculum. 

When attending a class in Kantian 
philosophy at the University of 
Washington last summer, Father Os- 
genich’s arguments of scholastic phil- 
osophy in class discussion attracted 
the attention of the dean of the de- 
partment, who at a recent meeting 
decided to ask him to teach the sub- 
ject. 


New Chicago Catholic High Schools. 

Expansion of the Catholic high 
school system of Chicago and the 
archdiocese, under the direction of 
Archbishop George W. Mundelein, 
and a board of education made up 
of a number of priests, is being car- 
ried on rapidly. Several new high 
schools for girls and for boys opened 
in September and others are nearing 
completion. 

This is a part of the wide educa- 
tional plan of His Grace, to give the 
children of the poorer people the ad- 
vantage of a higher Catholic educa- 
tion which they could not afford to 
seek at the select preparatory schools. 
Nearly a dozen high schools for girls, 
conducted by Sisters, and as many 
for boys, conducted by teaching or- 
ders of men, are open, or will open 
in the near future, or are in course 
of erection. 

These schools are located so as to 
serve all parts of the city, and in the 
conduct of the girls’ schools, His 
Grace has invited into the city such 
orders of teaching nuns as may be 
needed to conduct them. 


Armistice Day One of Prayer. 

At the recent annual session the 
archbishops and bishops adopted a 
strong resolution in favor of the lim- 
itation of armament and issued a for- 
mal statement urging upon the Cath- 
olic people of the United States the 
observance of Armistice day (Novem- 
ber 11) as a day of prayer for the 
success of the international confer- 
ence called by President Harding to 
promote that cause. Both the letter 
of sympathy to Cardinal Logue and 
the resolution in behalf of a general 
limitation of armament received the 
unanimous approval of the two car- 
dinals, and the three score of arch- 
bishops and bishops attending the 
meeting. 


New York’s School Problem. 
New York’s parochial schools have 
enrolled more than 100,000 pupils for 
the fall term, which opened a few 
weeks ago, marking the heaviest reg- 
istration in their history and an in- 


crease of 5,000 over last year’s fig- 
ures. There has been a notable in- 
crease in the number of students reg- 
istered in the Catholic high schools. 

Meanwhile the public school situa- 
tion confronting the city is said to be 
the most serious in its history, neces- 
sitating the part-time attendance of 
100,000 pupils. The “double session” 
plan has been condemned by Howard 
W. Budd, director of the public or- 
ganization, who declares that while 
the children were in attendance five 
hours they did not receive five hours’ 
instruction. It is estimated that the 
city will need from 700 to 900 more 
teachers. 


A Library of Catechisms. 

When in Rome last year, Dr. Mac- 
Eachen, professor of cathechetics at 
the U.S. A. Catholic University, found 
a copy of the first catechism printed 
and used in the western hemisphere. 
This is a reprint of a volume issued 
by order of the provincial synod of 
Lima, Peru, in 1582—hardly a hundred 
years after the discovery of America 
and less than two decades after the 
close of the Council of Trent, which 
had commanded the compilation of 
a catechism and decreed its employ- 
ment for the instruction of the peo- 
ple in all parts of the world. This 
Lima catechism was printed in Span- 
ish and two dialects—Aymara and 
Cuzquen—of the tribes among whom 
the Spanish missioners were laboring 
at the time. Dr. MacEachen is said 
to possess the largest library of Cath- 
olic catechisms in the world. 


Conduct Colored Sisters’ Summer 
Institute. 

The Sisters of Charity of Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa., after clos- 
ing the first session of the summer 
school for the colored sisterhoods in 
New Orleans in August, made ar- 
rangements to continue the school 
each summer with extension work in 
the intervening months. Six Sisters 
of Charity journeyed from Greens- 
burg to New Orleans to give the col- 
ored sisters a start in the higher edu- 
cation of which race prejudice had 
deprived them, and which they found 
necessary in their attempts at the 
uplift of their race. Sixty-five col- 
ored nuns took advantage of the op- 
portunity offered them. By their un- 
tiring industry and thoughtful care to 
their teachers they gave evidence of 
the true worth of their race. 


gSubscribers who loan The Journal to 
others are deserving of thanks for stimu- 
lating new interest, but would it not be 
well to suggest to those parties the pro- 
priety of placing a new subscription. 


A Recognized Brand of 
Established Firm. 
Schools and teachers ordering this 
term’s supply of ink or paste should 
remember that the old reliable line 
“Diamond” brand made in Milwaukee, 
offers the best for the money. 
Diamond Ink does not gum, corrode 
or lose color, like untried or unknown 
makes. Prompt deliveries to all 
points assured. See announcement 
on one of the back pages of this 
issue. 


An Old 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


For the Class Room 

American Tubular Steel 
Desks 

Oxford Combination Desks 


Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desks 


Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 





Auditorium Seating 


Assembly (Opera) Chairs 
Portable Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


Church Furniture 


Altars 
Pews Confessionals 


Sanctuary Furniture 


American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 


Incomparably Artistic, Hygienic, Sanitary, Unbreakable, Noiseless. 


AMERICAN SEATING (JUMBANY 


American Tubular and 
Pressed Steel School Fur- 
niture is an economical 
necessity to Educators. 


Guaranteed Unconditionally 


Illustrations, prices and 
samples sent on 
request 


General Offices: 103! Lytton Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





The Gift of Humor. 

I had rather be strong, affectionate, loyal, noble- 
minded, than be the best humorist in the world, yet 
if the gift of humor added to these graces you have 
a combination that is absolutely irresistible, because 
you have a perfect sense of proportion that never 
allows emotion to degenerate into gush or virtue into 
rigidity, and thus I say that humor is a kind of divine 
and crowning grace in a character, because it means 
an artistic sense of proportion, a true and vital toler- 
ance, a power of infinite forgiveness.——Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. 


Sound Finance. 

Teacher—Tommy, why do you spell bank with such a 
large “B”? 

Tommy—Cause pa said that a bank was no good un- 
less it had a large capital. 


Thinking of Movies. 

Sunday school teacher (reviewing the story of the 
beggar Lazarus)—“Who was the poor fellow who sat at 
the gate watching all the people go inside and wishing 
that he, too, could go in and enjoy himself?” 

Reddy Backrow—‘De guy in de box office.” 


By Way of Example. 

At one of the schools in this city yesterday, says an 
exchange, the master, in a general exercise, wrote the 
word “dozen” on the blackboard, and asked the pupils 
to each write a sentence containing the word. He was 
somewhat taken aback to find on one of the papers the 
following unique sentence: “I dozen know my lesson.” 


As to Proper Course. 

The brute of a father was conversing with his daugh- 
ter’s schoolmistress. “I want my girl to study singing,” 
he said emphatically. “But, my dear sir,’ replied she of 
the cap and gown, “why not let her take part in the 
noble joys of art and literature?” “No,” was the deter- 
mined reply. “Art spoils canvas, while literature wastes 
reams of paper, and drives half the editors insane—” 
“But, sir—’ “No, my daughter must learn singing: that 
only causes a temporary disturbance of the atmosphere!” 

Self-Evident. 

Teacher—Now, children, it is a curious fact that the. 
bee stings only once. 

Johnny—But, isn’t once enough? 


A Trumped Up Report. 
Father—This report you have brought me from school 
displeases me very much. 
Willie—Yes, sir; I told the teacher it would, but she’s 
that mean she wouldn’t change it. 


Signs of the Times. 
Teacher—You were absent because of an explosion in 
your home? How did it happen? 
Boy—Well, Ma says it was too much yeast, but Dad 
says it was too much sugar. 


All in Comparison. 
Professor—“Eastman, the excellence of your literary 
work today, compared with your former efforts, raises 
the suspicion that you did not do it unaided. Will you 
admit to me, what donkey helped you?” 
Eastman—“Your son, Jack, gave me a lift, professor.” 


The Natural Origin. 
“We shall now discuss the origin of the human species. 
What do you know about it?” 
One Scholar—‘My father says, that we originate from 
apes.” 
The Professor—‘Such exceptional cases we need not 
discuss here.” 
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WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Standard or Built-to-Order Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, 
Chemistry, Agriculture, Biology, Household Economics, and Manual Training 


SALES OFFICES: 
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NEWS NOTES OF INTEREST. 


There’ are four members of one 
family, two priests and two nuns, in 
a single parish in Pueblo, Colo. Fa- 
ther Cyril is pastor of St. Mary’s 
church; his brother, Father Peter, is 
assistant; and there are two sisters of 
theirs teaching in their school. This 
is, perhaps, the only instance where 
four members of a family have en- 
tered religion and are assigned to the 
same parish. 


The largest Catholic boarding 
school in the United States, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, announces 
the greatest registration in its his- 
tory, for this year. So far, 1,700 stu- 
dents have registered and during the 
year several hundred more names will 
be added to the lists. 





The Catholic summer school at Cliff 
Haven, N. Y., has been hénored by 
having the commander in chief of the 
United States army, Gen. John J. 
Pershing, as guest. Gen. Pershing 
rode all through the grounds and 
greatly admired the splendid work 
which is going on. Although the visit 
was brief, Cliff Haven was happy to 
record this disttinguished visitor. 


The Sisters of Mercy of Portland, 
Ore., recently commemorated the 
golden jubilee of Mother Mary Agnes 
and the silver jubilee of Sister Cecilia 
and Sister M. Colette, as well as the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the order in the city. Mother 
Agnes was one of the foundresses of 
the order in Portland, coming from 
Minnesota a quarter of a century ago. 


1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
Otterbien, Indiana. 


310 E. Bridge Street, Streator, 


More than one hundred applications 
for entrance into Trinity college, 
Washington, D. C., have been refused 
because of lack of accommodations, 
according to an announcement made 
from the registrar’s office, which in- 
dicates that 370 young women have 
registered. The new Trinity chapel 
is now in course of construction and 


work will begin soon on a new 
hockey field. 
Holy Trinity Parochial schoo’, 


Washington, D. C., the first public 
school in the District of Columbia 
and the first free school to be opened 
in this section of the country, has 
broken records for enrollment this 
year. The school is conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy and last year had 
close to 600 pupils. It is located in 
Georgetown and opened its doors 
first shortly before the city of Wash- 
ington was laid out. 


A large number of the prizes, 
awarded by the French Academy, 
Paris, for the promotion of education 


and culture, this year, will go to 
priests and brothers and sisters of 
religious institutes. These awards 


represent the highest honors which 
can be bestowed by any institution 
for the recognition of merit in science 
or art. 


Archbishop Messmer returned about 
the middle of September from a four 
months’ visit in Europe. His Grace 
celebrated the golden jubilee of his 
priesthood at the Milwaukee Cathe- 
dral on Oct. 4th. Two archbishops, 
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It will pay you to consult our engineering depart- 
ment. Its experience is at your service at no cost to 
you in planning, efficiently and economically, your 
laboratory requirements. 


Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of this company and Su- 
pervisor of design and construction, is well qualified, 
through 25 years’ experience in the field, to serve 
scientifically the needs of the student or of the ma- 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture has always stood for an 
unexcelled standard of quality, efficient service, and 
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fourteen bishops, twelve monsignori, 
about 300 priests and 100 nuns being 


present. The evening of the follow- 
ing day he was given a testimonial 
dinner, attended by nearly 700. It 


was non-sectarian in character. 
Dr. Charles Mercier, nephew of 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, has 


been added to the faculty of Notre 
Dame, and began his work with the 
fall opening of the university. He 
will teach philosophy. 


Two of the secular universities are 
taking up the study of the Catholic 
religion. It is said that the fear of 
bolshevism, which is making serious 
inroads into all classes of society in 
Japan, is partly responsible for this 
step. 


Privately and without ceremony, 
the Most Rev. M. J. Curley, successor 
to Cardinal Gibbons, as archbishop of 
Baltimore, will take possession of his 
See late in November. The big cere- 
mony of conferency the pallium will 
not take place before the end of this 
year. The Rev. Dr. Sauvage, pro- 
curator-general of the Holy Cross 
Order in Rome, will bring the pal- 
lium from Rome—then the ceremony 


will be held. 


During the present year occurs the 
350th anniversary of a historic event 
in the Catholic history of the arch- 
diocese of Calcutta, in India. The 
anniversary commemorates the ob- 
taining of important concessions by 
Catholics in this region. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
Rev. M. V. Kelly, C. S. B. 


Preparing Children For Confession. 


The rule of several religious communities, engaged in 
teaching, prescribes a weekly instruction on confession 
to children of all ages and grades. The provision is easy 
to understand. No one with experience in the work can fail 
to appreciate its necessity. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the fatal consequences of neglect in this all- 
important element of spiritual formation. No matter with 
what attention and solicitude parents watch over the 
manner in which children year after year prepare them- 
selves for confession, parochial schools will always be com- 
mended for a generous devotion to this same great work 
of zeal. 

A manual prepared by the Sulpician Fathers for the 
direction of seminarians lays down the rule that as a 
preparation for weekly confession fifteen minutes will 
suffice, six or seven for examination of conscience the 
remainder to excite to contrition. There is, consequently, 
no occasion when children may be allowed to go to con- 
fession with less than this. In the great majority of 
cases a longer time wil! be necessary. 

Many teachers take endless pains to have beginners 
accurately memorize what is known as the form for con- 
fession. They must learn by heart “Bless me father etc.” 
the Confiteor. ‘For these etc.” This is a fundamental mis- 
take in method. Since the form is in no way essential to 
the validity of the Sacrament, why emphasize its im- 
portance to such a degree at this stage? Young children 
trained to this are so absorbed in the effort of acquitting 
themselves properly of a memory feat, as to lose sight 
of what is really essential. They fail to realize that not 
words but dispositions and a narration of facts are the 
requisities to a good confession. In practice, I would 
suggest that nothing be said to them about the form until 
they have been at least a year going to confession 
regularly. During that year have them understant that 
preparing for confession means remembering their sins, 
and entertaining a supernatuaral sorrow for them. This 
being secured, no harm whatever will ensue if for some- 
time the confessor notices that they are paying no atten- 
tion to the edifying formulae usually repeated in the 
to the edifying formulae usually repeated in the sacred 
sacred tribunal. 

Unquestionably drilling children to make their accus- 
ations in the order of the ten Commandments is the most 
satisfactory method of teaching them how to examine their 
conscience, Everyone agrees with this; how few adhere to 
the practice during life. How much better if all could 
be brought to faithfulness in it. Children even at the 
age of eight or nine are capable of making the distinctions 
necessary to adopt it. It is only a matter of regular repeti- 
tion to have them understand what sins come under the 
First Commandment, what under the Second etc. The 
custom prevailing in some schools and dioceses of 
insisting that in confession the words “I sinned against 
the First Commandment by etc.” always introduce the 
accusations cannot be too highly commended. Any priest 
whose privilege it is to hear a congregation brought 
up from early years to consider this indispensable has 
nothing but testimonials of good results therefrom. 

Whatever differences of opinion may obtain, however, 
regarding methods of examination there con be only one 
conviction regarding the necessity of giving ample time 
to it and going over the ground thoroughly. People of 
a disposition too scrupulous or introspective may be in- 
jured by a too great anxiety and carefulness in the task. 
These are but the few. All others are much more likely 
to suffer from the contrary practise. Children are thought- 
less and irresponsible and easily gravitate towards habits 
of laxity. In dealing with them we are usually safe in 
being most thorough. ‘ 

Every authority on the subject urges the practice of 
daily examination as a most salutary remedy against re- 
lapse into sin. Hence the necessity of giving it frequent 
and thorough attention. 

The salvation of children committed to our care de- 
pends much more than we imagine upon an intimate 
knowledge of the commandments and of all our text- 
books teach us regarding them. Let them always have 
their prayer-books in preparing for confession and let 


us not be too prone to assure them that reading over the 
section called “Examination of Conscience” is not neces- 
sary. One thing is absolutely certain—if these early years 
they get the habit of examining themselves on only a few 
points, the time is coming when the different kinds of 
sin they would feel themselves likely to commit will be 
much fewer in number. Any priest whose duty it has been 
to take account of this tendency for a period of twenty 
or thirty years has discovered how small is the number 
victimised by excessive anxiety over matters of conscience 
in comparison with those whose indifference in the matter 
exposes them to the risk of sacriligous confession through 
grave omissions. 

From earliest years we have been hearing repeatedly 
that true contrition and not careful examination and 
accusation is the most important element in confession, 
that sometimes circumstances and conditions may dis- 
pense with both these first requisities, with contrition 
never. Our catechisms and prayer-books allow no quarter; 
invariably they remind us that in preparing for con- 
fession time must be set apart for the work of exciting 
to contrition. And nevertheless, are the children we in- 
struct actually setting apart this time on each occasion 
and devoting themselves definitely and specificately to 
this work? Are the children we instructed years ago, 
now men and women so faithfully adhering to the practice 
we enforced that they would not dream of going to 
confession without a definite time for the exercise of 
exciting to sorrow for sin? The Sulpician Fathers re- 
quire eight or nine minutes for this alone when penitents 
confess weekly; are the children we are dealing with today 
actually allowing eight or nine minutes for this before 
each confession? If those who know best have felt obliged 
to warn us so assiduously, can we afford to tolerate any 
forgetfulness, or neglect or wilful disregard on the part of 
little ones whose life-habits we are so surely instrumental 
in shaping? 

Allow me at this point to draw attention to two com- 
mon mistakes. Propose to a class the following question: 
“What else is necessary after examining your conscience;” 
you will almost certainly get for answer “Make an act 
of contrition.” Not corrected the child will do just this; 
he will recite or read the act of contrition and feel every- 
thing is done. It is therefore tremendously important to 
insist upon getting for answer to the above question 
“to excite ourselves to contrition,’ “to make ourselves 
sorry for our sins” or other words equivalent. Again 
children being given the question “what is contrition” 
or sorrow for sin” are allowed to answer. Making up 
your mind not to do it again” or “promising not to 
to it again.” This is simply wrong. Contrition is essen- 
tially regret for misdeeds committed in the past, from 
which results a determination to never repeat them. True 
contrition implies a firm resolution of amendment but 
the being determined or willing to not do it again may 
not imply regret for the past. A young woman, for 
example, who has had a marriage ceremony performed 
by a Protestant minister may easily give assurance of 
the like not happening again; very often, however, she is 
without regret, for the sin she has actually committed, 
especially when she is convinced marriage would other- 
wise have been impossible. 


Children, then, must understand that some ten minutes 
are to be spent bringing themselves to a heartfelt regret 
for past misdeeds and they must be taught how to spend 
this ten minutes. It is in this last particular, especially, 
that we all fail. We neglect explaining to them in detail 
what they are to do during these ten minutes. Once 
properly trained and drilled in this, the chances of neglect 
in the future, or of shortening the time to be given to 
it are immensely less. The teacher who has always taken 
this consideration to heart and done her best to fulfil 
all it implies is making great conquests for God’s King- 
dom. 

The great fact to remember is that ten minutes are to 
be spent in reflection, in reflection upon eternal truths, 
an occupation not impossible for any intelligent being, 
but extremely unusual for many. Yet, according to St. 
Alphonsus, no one arrived at the age of intelligence can 
be saved without such reflection. Everyone, therefore, is 
obliged to cultivate the practice. We make a cardinal 
mistake in supposing that children in primary schools 
cannot be taught to meditate. Only teachers who have 
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never seriously tried will be found maintaining this posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, we hardly advert to the inconsistency in 
claiming children cannot meditate and at the same time 
urging them repeatedly to make the Stations of the Cross, 
a sine qua non condition of which is meditation. 

Every catechism in print tells us definitely what sub- 
jects of meditation are calculated to excite sorrow for 
sin; the fear of Hell, the loss of Heaven, God’s goodness, 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ etc. The problem, then, 
is reduced to this—how can children be trained to spend 
ten minutes thinking upon any one or two or three of the 
above. We should not hesitate to ask a class to write a 
composition that would require concentration of thought 
for a longer period than ten minutes. Given sufficient in- 
formation upon one of these subjects where is the dif- 
ficulty of concentrating upon this also. 

As a preliminary exercise, therefore, to this very task of 
ten minutes reflection before confession, a composition 
giving an account of the scourging of our Lord at the 
pillar, of the crowning with thorns, the carrying of the 
cross will prove particularly helpful. This form of drill can 
be continued through whole series of subjects proposed as 
motives for contrition. Meanwhile the child can be got to 
say what affections are likely to be inspired by the 
thoughts he has expressed on paper and what resolutions 
would be suggested by such affections. As an exercise 
for the following day he can be required to complete 
his composition by writing down in developed form an 
account of these affections and resolutions. 

Of course, I am here addressing the teacher in terms 
she must not use in speaking to a child. There is no need 
whatever for any use of the terms, “meditation” “reflect- 
ion” “affection” “resolution” “motives for contrition” etc. 
The following little schedule will establish these dis- 
tinctions clearly in the child’s mind:— 

The Scourging at the Pillar. 

1. What do you know about it? (Refection) 

2. How do you feel about it? (Affection) 

3. If you feel that way, what are you going to do? 
(Resolution) The answers to these three questions supply 
the necessary elements of mental prayer. 

Space forbids any further discussion of the method here 
proposed: Teachers will understand that after some months 
the child can be guided in a ten minutes meditation or 
reflection through the same mental processes as enabled 
him at the beginning to put his thoughts, feelings and res- 
olutions down on paper. 


KINDNESS IN THE CLASSROOM. 
Rev. Francis O’Neill, O.P. Ph.D. 


The most precious gift which 
the seasons of Spring and early 
Summer can bestow upon the 
husbandman is a_ generous 
supply of good weather. Every- 
thing depends upon this. If he is 
to feast his eyes upon the wav- 
ing richness of the ripening 
cornfield; if he is to listen to 
the murmurs of the corn- 
field weighted down with tons 
of golden meal; if he is to sit 
beneath the purple vine and 
watch the mellow radiance of 
the Harvest Moon creep over 
hill and valley, filling with joy 
and sweet contentment the 
hearts of the toilers as they re- 
turn from the fields singing the melodious Te Deum of 
their labors, the Harvest Home,—if these joys are to be 
his, the showers of April and the sunshine of June must 
have gone before; must have called forth from the germ 
center of every kernel of grain the fresh young sprout 
of vegetable life and bade it develope its pent-up vitality 
into the completeness of form and fulness of beauty 
proper to its nature. 

This work of the natural forces may be taken with some 
degree of fitness as a similitude of the growth and de- 
velopment of the spiritual activities which are constantly 
at work within the Catholic-classroom. The corn pressed 
deep into the soil is like the grace of God within the 
soul. The rain and the sunshine are the auxillaries which 
grace calls in to aid it in its work of furthering the 











REV. FRANCIS O'NEILL. 


spiritual growth of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Now among these handmaidens that care for the welfare 
of the spirit Kindness has a most important place. And 
rightly so. For, as in the vegetable kingdom the transi- 
tion from germ life to plant life is a delicate and gradual 
one—a timid reaching out of the slender rootlets and the 
pushing up of the pale stem still burdened with the 
weight of the seed shell; so, in the spiritual order each 
putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new 
is a Slow and gradual process. If a rude hand, in the hope 
of revealing the freshness of the sprouting corn, should 
pluck away the old shell while yet attached to the infant 
stem, he would find to his dismay, that he had destroyed 
the first leaf of the season. So too, the result must be fatal 
if in the growth of the spirit, Kindness is not there to 
minister. Fortune days of our childhood! Their memory 
rests like a benediction upon us as we pass along the 
years that lie open before us! 

Kindness is the overflow of the heart upon our neighbor, 
an addition to the strict measure of charity. It is to 
souls what the rainbow is to the summer shower, what 
the perfume is to the rose. It emanates from the heart to 
of every true man and woman as heat radiates from the 
sun. It is the balm more precious than sweet ointment 
which heals the wounds of life and gives new courage 
to the wavering. If one might attempt to define it, per- 
haps it would not be iar irom right to say that it is a 
quality of one’s disposition which wishes well to all and 
expresses itself in generous thoughts, words and actions. 

Spiritual writers are fond of likening our mortal life to 
a river. The simile may be appropriately used to in- 
dicate the varied offices of kindness; for, although the 
main flow of a river, like the flow of the soul’s love to 
God, is in its deepest channel, with its waters moving 
steadily to their ocean home; yet, there are on each side 
warmer waters which linger lovingly to slack the thirst 
of snow-white lilies and cloth the banks with fragrant 
tokens of their passing. So does Kindness wait apart 
Samaritanize the happenings of life. 

3eginning in the classroom one can be led to estimate 
values that are higher than those named by commer- 
cialism. The first promptings of our faith tell us that 
we are tolerated in the vinyard not so much because of 
the meager fruit we can offer as for the refreshing shade 
we cast upon the more profitable servants. To this end 
the teacher should set a purpose before the class hav- 
ing for its object the offices of Kindness. There are 
school groups that might with profit resolve themselves 
into societies for the prevention of cruelty to fellow class- 
mates. It must always be a shining bit of Kindness to 
show consideration for the bashful newcomer; to hide 
the blunders of the dull and give a cheery smile to the 
nonfusibles of the play-yard. 


Kansas Parochial Schools. 

A neatly printed pamphlet of 45 pages contains the 
report of the Diocesan School Board of the Diocese of 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The last report of the board was 
published in 1915, and the statistical comparisons con- 
tained in the present summary, which is for August, 1921, 
are made with the corresponding month six years ago. 
They show gratifying progress, thirteen new grade 
schools and six new high schools having been established 
in the period under review, while the number of pupils 
in all the schools has increased from 7,304 to 10,015, and 
the number of teachers from 174 to 246. The number 
of grade school diplomas awarded this year was 708 and 
of high school diplomas 69. 

The report contains an interesting computation of the 
saving to the taxpayers of Kansas resultant from the 
maintenance of the Catholic parochial schools. After 
observing that if the Catholic children of the Diocese 
of Leavenworth attended the public schools, the annual 
school tax would have to be increased by $350,000, and 
school accommodations for 10,000 additional pupils pro- 
vided, it adds: “These schools represent an investment 
by Catholics of $1,390,067.64. Our figures, however, ap- 
ply only to the Diocese of Leavenworth. If we con- 
sider that Kansas comprises also the dioceses of Con- 
cordia and Wichita, each about as large as the diocese 
of Leavenworth, we may safely say that the parochial 
schools of Kansas save the state an investment of four 
million dollars for schools, and are an annual saving in 
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school taxes of $1,051,575. 
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NEW BOOK REVIEWS. 
Public School Methods. New Edition, 1921. Fully Illus- 
trated from Photographs, Paintings and Original draw- 
ings. Six volumes and index, half morocco, each 500 to 


600 pages. Price................ , School Methods Company, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Is it too much to claim, as the publishers do, for this 
set of stately and attractive books that it is “the most 
complete professional help that ever has been prepared 
for the use of elementary teachers”--that it is “a normal 
school in book form?” The best way to arrive at a fair 
judgment on the subject is to take the volumes one by 
one and examine them page by page, a task which the 
present reviewer has performed with delight and satis- 
faction, arriving at the conclusion that in each division of 
the vast field covered by this compendious scheme, faith- 
ful labor has been performed by competent hands. The 
work is practical-written and edited by educators of au- 
thority in their several departments-emboding experience 
gained in the class-room-organized in the light of the 
most advanced theories of pedagogy-adjusted in 
every particular to the requirements of teachers and 
pupils. A feature of the work worthy of especial em- 
phasis is its emancipation from ultra-technical formality. 
Its style is lucid throughout. Its effect is alluring and 
inspiring. As Macaulay wrote history in such a way as 
to make his volumes complete with the last new novel 
for a place on the young lady’s dressing table, so have 
the bright leaders in American public educational estab- 
lishments enlisted in the preparation of “Public School 
Methods” contrived to present the subjects respectively 
assigned to them, never losing sight of the ultimate pur- 
pose of their work, but remembering at every stage of 
its progress that the prosperity of every book depends 
to a great extent upon the freshness and vitality of the 
literary, style in which it seeks to convey its message to 
the reader. 

Successful teachings depends upon the teacher’s know- 
ledge of his subject, and upon his familiarity with the 
principles underlying the imparting of instruction. The 
latter branch of acquirement must be practical as well 
as theoretical. Otherwise the most learned individuals 
in every instance would be the best teachers. Experience 
demonstrates that this is not the rule. 

The teacher who uses these volumes to enhance her 
professional equipment will find it easy to relieve her 
pupils of the dullness that attackes to school room tasks 
not dire cted in accordance with the principle s of pedagogi- 
cal science. A very practical help is to be found in the 
well-laid plans for teaching which follow each of the chap- 
ters on all the common branches of instruction. In the 
“type studies” and “lessons” for intermediate and gram- 
mar grades the method of organizing subject matter into 
“projects” is exemplified and clearly explained. 

The broadening and vitalization of educational work 
and methods following the world war are facts to which 
the present new edition of “Public School Methods” may 
be recognized as a significant response. The volumes 
have been rewritten and enriched with new departments 
to make them conform in every direction to the latest 
educational trend. Several hundred additional illustra- 
tions embellish and illuminate the text, including pen 
drawings, half-tones and color plates made especially for 
the work. Every wide-awake teacher will be interested 
in the elucidations which are presented of such topics 
as Project Method, Motivation, Socialized Recitations, 
Tests and Measurements. The chapters on Kindergarten 
are noteworthy. The chapters on Reading, on Language, 
on Number, on Drawing, on ‘Construction Work and 
on Pennmanship are admirable-each constituting a 
treatise in itself. Every teacher will appreciate the value 
of the dissertation in School Management. Parents as 
well as teachers will find matter for thought in the chap- 
ters on Organization and Management and The Work of 
the School. The chapters on Special Day Programmes 
will be eagerly consulted and will not dissappoint those 
expecting to find them helpful. There is excellent matter 
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on other subjects-Character Building, 
School Sanitation and Hygiene, Vo- 
cational Guidance, Thrift, Community 
Interests, Adolescence, Books and Li- 
braries. The contents of the final 
volume embrace fruitful discussions of 
Rural Life and The Community Fair. 

But space is lacking here for an 
exhaustive review. The purpose of 
this notice is to direct the personal 
attention of teachers and patrons of 
education to the work itself. 

The set has been supplemented with 
a seventh volume, “The Teacher’s 
Guide and Index,” containing 26¢ 
pages of text and an analytical index 
to the whole work. The text of this 
volume comprises compact but com 
prehensive treatises on “Rural Life,’ 
“Community Fair,” “Physical Edu- 
cation.” “Motivation,” “Socialized Re- 
citation.” “Tests and Measurements,” 
“Supervised Study,” “Americaniza- 
tion,” “Vocational Guidance,” “Use of 
the Dictionary,” “Community Center,” 
“Thrift” and “Personal and Commun- 
ity Hygiene..” 








The Parish School. Its Aims, Pro- 
cedure and Problems. By Rev 
Joseph A. Dunney, Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
cloth, 326 pages. Price, $......... The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
“What we want of our youth is, 

so to know about God and His will, 

through Christ, that they will observe 
that virtue of right living deeply 
grounded upon a Christian training 
of mind, heart, will and body. Yet, 
outside the Church, how often is this, 
the main thing, overlooked.” It is 
from the standpoint indicated in 
these words that the reverend author 
survey the broad ‘subject of educa- 
tion in the thoughtful, up-to-date, or- 
iginal volume under review. In his 
preface he observes, “Today the 
greatest religious fact in the United 
States is the Catholic school system 
maintained without other aid than 
that of the people who love it. That 
vast army of Catholic-supported in- 
stitutions, staffed and energized by 
teachers both religious and secular, 
presents far-flung lines coterminouus 
with the limits of our country. Its 
forces are ready to follow the flas 
and uphold law, order and religion.” 
Further: “Fully aware of the danger 
to which any uneducated and de- 
christianized democracy is exposed, 
the parish school strives with might 
and main for those things which alone 
can- insure civil peace and enduring 
contentment. It sets up the standar“ 
of Christian life and inculcates re- 
ligion and morality with the rest of 
knowledge, that the men of tomorrow 
may live in sincerity and justice and 
righteousness before God all their 
days.” That the high aims of the 
parish school shall be fully attained 
it is essential that their work in al’ 
directions shall be in conformity with 
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the most advanced standards. A wide 
variety of educational problems is 
subiected to pertinent discussion in 
the body of the work, which may 
be read with profit not only by ail 
immediately concerned in the conduct 
of parish schools, but by parents o 
children and friends of education in 
general. 


The Victrola in Correlation With 
English and American Literature. 
Compiled by S. Dona Townsend, 
A.B., Columbia University. Paper 
covers, 68 pages. Educational Dept. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, New Jersey. 

In thousands of schools all over 
the country the Victrola and Victor 
records are in daily use as aids in 
the teaching of English. To prin- 
cipals of high schools and to teachers 
of English in ‘high schools, normal 
schools, colleges and universities, the 
value of this booklet, containing a 
special and complete list of Victor 
offerings in their important field of 
educational work, will be apparent 
without argument. 


Altar Flowers from Near and Far. 
Stories, Anecdotes and Incidents 
with Reflections, for Clergy and 
Laity. By a priest of St. Bede Ab- 
bey. Cloth, 328 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois. 
The quite of the cloister, conductive 

to pious reflection, is apparent in this 

charming volume, which draws not 

a few of its themes from instances 

betokening acquaintance with books 

and life. The title is appropriately 
chosen. “Altar Flowers” indeed are 
the blossoms collected within its cov- 
ers, beautiful and fragrant Altar 

Flowers, the contemplation of which 

will bring refreshment to many a 

world-surfeited soul. 


St. John Baptist De La Salle, a Social 
Worker. By Rev. Brother Simon, 
F.S.C. Stiff paper covers, 15 pages. 
Prive, . + De La Salle College, 
Aurora, Ontario. 

As founder of the Brothers of the 
monograph is regarded as the father 
Christian schools, the subject of this 
of modern pedagogy. The organiza- 
tion which he instituted more than 
two centuries ago now numbers near- 
lv 20,000 members, and is dealing with 
“the boy problem” in every country 
in the world. By insisting on the 
recognition of teaching, not merely as 
a career, but as a most elevated ex- 
pression of sacrifice and devotedness, 
he raised the standard of the profes- 
sion, a service for which all who fol- 
low it owe him a debt of gratitude. 
By holding that teaching should be 
practical, aiming to equip youth for 
the responsibilities of life in the work 
of the world, he anticipated a move- 
ment which is prominent in the Amer- 
ican educational field of the present 
day. The problem of the delinquent 
boy was familiar to his mind, and con- 
temporaneous sociologists would do 
well to study his plan for its solution. 
Brother Simon’s pamphlet is com- 
mended to all who are interested in 
the boy problem and in the history 
and theory of education. 
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The Perfect Gentle Knight. By Hes- 
ter Donaldson Jenkins, Ph. D., with 
an introduction by Charles M. De 
Forest, Modern Health Crusader 
Executive. Paper covers, 59 pages. 
Price, 32 cents postpaid. World 
300k Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

To the imagination of children as 
well as of their elders there is fas- 
cination in the age of chivalry. This 
charming booklet, illustrated copious- 
ly with original sketches and repro- 
ductions of medieval pictures of 
knights and tournaments, is sure to 
arouse enthusiasm among the young. 
The practical purpose of the book is 
to enlist this enthusiasm on behalf of 
the great health movement of the 
present day. 


First Lessons in Batik. A Handbook 
in Batik, Ke-Dyeing and All Pat- 
tern Dyeing. By Gertrude Clayton 
Lewis, Instructor in Art, Lindblom 
High School, Chicago. Stiff cover, 
87 pages, profusely illustrated in 
halftones, including several full 
page plates in color. Price, $1.50 
net. The Prang Company, New 
York. 

This is a book that will meet cur- 
rent needs among artists, craft-work- 
ers and teachers. Not only is the 
process fascinating as an occupation, 
but to the thrifty it opens possibili- 
ties in the line of economy, enabling 
the domestic production of exquisite 
gowns, scarfs, table covers, bags, cur- 
tains and other articles of commercial 
value which are useful and readily 
salable. The illustrations are note- 
worthy for practical suggestiveness as 
well as artistically attractive. 


Everyday English Composition. By 
Emma Miller Bolenius. Cloth, 340 
pages. Price, <2. American Book 
Company, New York. 

This text can be used for a one- 
year or two-year course. It is note- 
worthy for systematic arrangement 
and aims to supply the pupil with 
reliable standards of appreciation and 
criticism as well as to make him seu- 
reliant, resourceful and competent in 
speaking and writing English. The 
book is full of expedients for stimu- 
lating and vitalizing the work of the 
students. 

A Bridal Trip in a Prairie Schooner. 
A novel. By Gilbert Guest. Cloth, 
265 pages. Sister Mary Angela, 
Fifteenth and Castellar Streets, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

It is an open secret that “Gilbert 
Guest” is a nom de plume, and that 
the author of “Margaret,” “Snapshots 
by the Way,” “Daisy” and other de- 
lightful recent books, including “A 
Bridal Trip in a Prairie Schooner,” 
is a woman, and, more _ interesting 
still, that the woman is a member of 
a Catholic sisterhood. Secular critics, 
Protestants included, have united with 
distinguished representatives of the 
Catholic clergy in praise of these sun- 
shiny, wholesome, invigorating pic- 
tures of life. The characters in “A 
3ridal Trip” are earnest, active peo- 
ple. The setting is the wild west in 
the davs of the gold fever. As befi! 
the time and place the story throbs 
with adventure. 








DIAMOND INKS 


Special Low Prices to Schools. 
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Write for prices on your requirements. 


DIAMOND INK CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 


A Booklet to Help Children and Grown- 
ups to Understand the Mass. 


Seventh edition—70,000 copies sold. Price 10c 
the copy, $7.50 per 100, postage extra. Send 12c 
in stamps for sample copy. Address 


REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P., 


Holy Name Rectory, E. Berks and Gaul Sts , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Prices Reduced on 


Victor 
Portable Stereopticons 





Several new features add to the effi- 
ciency and utility of the most popu- 
lar of all lantern projectors. 


Extensive new slide rental service 
now ready for all Victor users. 


Write for Trial Terms 


VicTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, Inc. 


181 Victor Building, Davenport, lowa 
Manufacturers of Appliances for Visual Presentation 


















NEW ENTERTAINMENTS (Good ones) 

are listed in our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 

Drills, Songs, Minstrel Material, Monologs, 

Speakers, Operettas, etc. Sent free. 

Get these new titles :— 

Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes...... 40c 

Merry Rhymes for Little Folks’ Times.40c 

Let’s Get Acquainted (Community 
nif ebentenceneseeceeenee nae 

Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book 40c 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin Ohio, also’ Denver, Colorado. 





. AY Ss with and \ Ithout music. Cantatas, 
Opereitas, etc. Cataloguo free, 


Geo.F.Rosche&Co.(Dept. 4 )337W. MadisooSt. Chicago, lil, 








“RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES ©F WOMEN 
IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW.” 


Compiled and arranged by a Friar Minor 
of the Sacred Heart Province. Being a brief 
statement of “Things They Ought to Know” 
Librarian, 3140 Meramec St.,St. Louls, Mo. 


ESAS 


44 


CHOCOLATES 


The Appreciated Candies 
SR Tee E SENSE 










DO YOU WISH TO KNOW DANTE? 
“GUIDE TO THE STUDENT OF DANTE” 


Just off the Press 
Single copies 40c, in quantity 
lots 30c. Address orders to: 


Our Lady of Victory Academy 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


“Tip-Top Christmas Book.” Our latest collection 
of Christmas material—dialogues, plays drills, 
songs, recitations, etc. For all grades....40 cents 

“Jolly Christmas Book.” This was a wonderful 
suecess last year. Brimful of usable material 
for all grades..... 40 cents 

“When Santa Had the Rheumatiz.” (Song) 35¢ 
SPECIAL OFFER. All three of above, $1.00 

Send for catalogue of all kinds of Entertainment. 

The Willis N. Bugbee Co. 
(Dept F) Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


service. 


interest you. 





Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 


If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture table 
work and students’ laboratory work in all scienges is listed in our 
large illustrated general catalog No. 27S. 
above sciences send for this 164-page catalog today. 


If you teach any of the 
Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
701-7 W. Washington Bivd. 


Chicago, IIl. 


PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


A Valuable 


STUDY PAST QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 


Reference Book ®uestions of past twelve years from the Nebraska Department of Edu- 
cation for the final Eighth Grade examination have been answered in 


simple language. 


“Eighth Grade Question Book” 


These reviewed carefully will prepare the student 


[Questions of past years,] 40c _ 


£9 to pass any Eighth Grade, Regents’ or Teachers’ examination. 
—, > 


one 9) 


Indispensible to 
Teachers or 
Students 





Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 
75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing Co, 512,Ponnic. Brae. 









Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


No Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose 


Ss. w. 9th and Murphy 








The Most Popular and the Best Selling Inkwell on the Market 


Non-Evaporating 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 

Sold on its merits ard guaranteed 


U. S. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 





““Warp’s Review Books” [Questions and answers on each subject in 

Eighth Grade Question Book’’] as follows: 

Geography ques. and ans.... 

History qnes. and ans....... 

Physiology ques. and ans.... 

Agriculture ques. and ans.... 
4 or more 35 cents each, 25 or more 30 cents each. postpaid 


WARP PUBLISHING CO., MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


40c Arith. and Bkp. ques. and ans 


.40c Orthg. and Civics ques. and ans 


40c Gram. En. Com. ques, and ans. 
40c Read, Wrigt and Draw. ques & ans..40c 


CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
(Powder) 
The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 
Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

















Non-Breakable 
Dust-Proof 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


CONVENT STATION, (Near Morristown, N. J.) 
One Hour from New York City 


1. School of Arts and Sciences. Four years’ courses leading to the degrees of A.B. and B.S. 
2. School of Music. A course leading to the degree of B.M. Teacher's and Artist's 


certificates are issued. 


3. School of Household Arts and Sciences. A course leading to the degree of B. 8S. 


Genera] courses in Home Economics open to all college students. 
School of Expression. A four year course. 


4. 
5. School of Pedagogy. 


Required for entrance, two years of college work. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey with full power to confer 


ACADEMY 
4 Standard “— School. Full college preparatory grade 


Degrees. 


Grammar and Primary departments. 


= 
College and Academy registered by the University of the State of New York and 


- 


the New Jersey and Pennsylvania State Boards of Education. 





JOSEDH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Se its 
Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 








JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
New York 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERSS 
STROH BLDG. ~ ~ MILWAUKEE 


FOR 


QUALITY *° SERVICE 










Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 


STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENSa SPECIALTY 


School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St. MILWAUKEE 


Two SPLENpDID Girt Booksa 


Gur Pa {a oo andetft 


Sixty Eorrion 
Price $1.25 


ILLUSTRATED 
By Mail $1.35 


autifu! 


178 pp- 


Fie Palace, 


A ComMPANION VOLUME 


Prtee $1.50 By Mail 8 160 
FromAll Booksellers: also from 


REV. FA.HOUCK 
1120 Horace St. TOL EDO,OH|a 
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Supplementary Arithmetic 
Problems in Pamphlet 
Form 
SAVE THE TEACHER’S TIME 
FOR TEACHING 


Time is also saved for the Pupils, as 
they do not have to copy problems from 
the blackboard. 

These Britton Pamphlets have been in 
use for years and their popularity is 
growing. 

Astonishingly Low in Price, too. Price 
List upon request. 


The Britton Printing Co. 
208 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 
FE ee ae ee RAC AL RC ON me 


MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
120 Tremont St. 425 S. Wabash Ave. 
Boston, 9, Mass. Chicago. lil. 


When you buy Beaver 
Black Board or Beaver 
Green Board, look for 
this trade mark—the 
sign of quality. 


Endorsed by 
United States Government 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


We carry a complete line of playground appa 
ratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


AW, S. TOTHILL "9 "passe, tangse 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 


a— 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST 
LATEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 
new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and 


The Divine Comedy 
! 
l 
l 
l 
! 
l 
l 
! 

Textiles, Foods and Cookery, | 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
% 


The Inferno--Dante 


240 pages, stiff cover, cloth 
back, price 48 cents. 
Please address: 
BEST 
Ainsworth & Company 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, III. 





aud the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


New Desk Maps 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for 
set of 12 samples, and complete 
list. Use coupon. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


For Primary and Uprer Grades 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enroll for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


th t United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS (fir services “are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN. writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
business and social life. 
yritte tc 1 d 1 : 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP ae oy —— a sear - on 
time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 
PALMER METHOD SPELLER ing more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 


od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 
are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Pittock Building, 
land, Ore. 


Chicago Port- 








School Printing 
Offices 


have become a necessity for every progressive 
grade, high school, vocational school, and col- 
legeor university. Seventy-five Chicagoschools 
have them already and all the rest want them. 
Scores of requisitions are in already. 

GPrinting in the schools has been conclusively 
shown to add more to the morale, the learning, the 


pleasure and the profit of the student corpsthan any 
other installation or agency. 


QWecanandwill gladly supply all information, esti- 
mates and suggestions that our experience affords. 
Write us freely your wants and ideas. Our salesman 
can call and give you the layout, at your convenience. 

on’t delay; every day increases the benefits of an 
installed printing plant. 


LY 


Barnhart Brothers 
€ Spindler 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis 





Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul _ Seattle 
s 


CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 





" Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 
ROHLFING Sons MUSIC CO. 
U & SCHMIDT MUSIC co. 
mented in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 


———- Mail orders given special attention .- 





Five Year Sweeper 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluld 


‘Being self- 
moistened,’’ 
this brush 
Powder’’ nor 
which saves $20 to $30 


needs'no ‘‘Floor 
**Floor Oil,’’ 
per Brush. 

Five 


Guaranteed Five years waseen 


in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


years in a ten- 
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OFFICIAL FIGURES PROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are facts, that 
prove to any one that the greatest percentage of successful short- 
hand writers use the system of proven success. 


) 


‘“ "Where is always room at the top,’’ is the old and true 

adage. But in the ladder that leads to attainment 
the perspective is reversed, and the rungs become farther 
apart as the top is reached. 
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(See the latest roster of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association as published 
in its ‘‘Proceedings’’ for i920. ) 
The poorly equipped will reach no higher than the level 
of their attainments, and so is it with shorthand writers 
and shorthand systems. ‘The writer who chooses a poor 
system is far from the winner when the race is over. 


Send for Trial Lesson and particulars of a 
FREE Correspondence Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’ $1.60; ‘‘Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’’ 70c. (cloth, $1.00); ‘‘Style Book of Business Eghlish,’’ $1.10; adopted 
by the New York Board of Education. 














The Piano designed for School Use 


The Miessner > the oO! Pinal ma up i@nt adtce- Se ee 
signed for use in schools : { ; 





Its compact size make it ideal for class room 
use. It is but 3 ft. 7 in. high lhe teacher can 
at it and look over the top direct at her clas It 
is so light that two boy can move t from room to 
room, two men can carry it from floor to floor. 

Yet the Miessner has a full e 7 octave key 
board. In quality and tone it far surpasses many 


larger, costlier pianos. 
Reduced price to Schools—-10 days free trial 


That you may find out for yourself what an w 


usual instrument the Miessner for beauty of tone 
and for convenience, we will send it to vou for 10 
days free trial in your own class room 


Mail the coupon today to get complete details of 
our plan that enables you to get his remarkabk 
piano, with all its unusual advantages, at even less 


cost than an ordinary upright 


COUPON 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small | PILE JACKSON PIANO CO., 136 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
pianos | 


Send me “the Illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details 


of your 16-day trial offer, and special price to schools to 


THE MIESSNER om 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


School 


The Jackson Piano Co. Position 


136 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. City * «State 


Natural Slate 
Pr Blackboards 


| marcato as are Smooth, Jet-black 
nah Ee | Durable and Sanitary 
Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 


P 
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Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absorbent and built to 


ventilate 


Catalog ““B” yours for the asking 


Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 
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Typical Class Room Showing Slate Blackboards 


THAT ALL SCHOOLS SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


The Department of Education, State of Texas, in Bulletin No. 54, concerning the million dol- 


lar appropriation for country schools, says: 
“Genuine slate is recommended as being best and cheapest in the long run.” 
The Idaho Bulletin of Education, Volume 11, No. 2, says: 


“Slate blackboards are best. It is almost impossible to get too much blackboard in the ordinary 


ie lr ? 
schooiroom. 


The Michigan Department of Public Instruction Says in Bulletin No. 54: 


‘Natural slate is by far the best material and the cheapest in the long run.” 


The Alabama Department of Education, in Bulletin No. 52, says: 


“Slate is the best material, because it is always in repair. It is expensive, but practically indestructible. 
Blackboards with shiny surfaces, and those made of so-called slated cloth, are entirely unsatisfactory. 
The attempt to secure cheap substitutes for a substantial blackboard is a failure, for the reason thai 
such blackboards are usually out of repair in iwo or three years.” 


Production facilities and research assure service and prompt deliveries from large stocks of standard sized 
slabs. The booklet, ‘‘Natural Slate for Blackboards,”’ prepared especially for Architects, School Officials 
and Parents, containing extracts from laws, recommended practice, opinions of various authorities, details, 


specifications and other data, will be mailed upon request. 


“NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS OUTLAST THE BUILDING.” 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS: PEN ARGRYL, PA 
MILLS: Slatington, Windgap, Pen Argyl, Bangor 





